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WHO'S WHO 


THOMAS FRANCIS MEEHAN, K.S.G., died peacefully 
on July 7, 1942. He was with this Review from its 
inception and AMERICA keenly regrets the passing 
of the Dean of its Staff. FRANCIS X. TALBOT, Editor- 
in-Chief, pays tribute to his friend and co-worker 
through the years and recalls the sterling qualities 
and humble greatness of this Catholic gentleman 
and scholar. . . . JAMES C. G. CONNIFF, a graduate 
of St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, N. J., is an as- 
sistant professor of Classics at Fordham Univer- 
sity. His tale of Father Cervini and Lieutenants Bul- 
keley and Kelley gives a story behind the news. 
. .. BENJAMIN L. MASSE, Associate Editor, reviews 
some of the most acute questions arising out of the 
present social revolution and shows that only preju- 
diced eyes can see the picture in clean-cut black 
and white. . . . JOHN LAFARGE, whose world-wide 
interests cover all horizons, calls attention to the 
future importance in history of the land where his- 
tory dawned. . .. DONALD G. GWYNN translated the 
leading literary article from the Spanish of a South 
American who is expertly acquainted with that 
literature, but who prefers to remain unknown. 
The article makes a capital point for the guidance 
of Americans, especially Catholics. . . . JOSEPH 
DEVER, of Worcester, Mass., a student at Holy 
Cross College, meditates quite beautifully on re- 
ported death in action. THE Poets: Arthur Mac- 
Gillivray, of Weston, Mass., Helena Henderson, of 
Christchurch, New Zealand, James D. Carroll, of 
New Orleans, Ruth de Menezes, of Oakland, Calif., 
and Mary C. McKenna, of Brooklyn. East, West, 
North, South and abroad—we are catholic. 
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COMMENT 











HOW much orthodox Fascism is there left in Italy, 
Fascism’s original home? In one sense, there is 
question as to how much there ever was, since 
Fascismo’s practical policies interested the Italian 
people far more than its elaborate theories. Obser- 
vations of Harold Denny, New York Times corre- 
spondent, who found “nine out of ten” of the Ital- 
ian officers he met thoroughly friendly to America, 
are confirmed by later arrivals. Dr. James Patrick 
Fleming, of Rochester, N. Y., American medical 
student from Bologna, who arrived on the Drott- 
ningholm on May 31, was of the view that the 
Italian people would “welcome an American army 
with open arms.” The Italians, he said, were ex- 
tremely friendly with Americans in that country; 
and added: “In my three years in Italy I didn’t see 
a real Fascist and I saw plenty of Italians.” With 
his fellow students he had been impressed by the 
courtesy and promptness of the Italian officials. 
One of the strongest factors in the reconstruction 
of a war-torn Europe should be the renewal of 
friendship and cooperation between America and 
a liberated Italian people. 


SOCIAL historians looking back at our age may 
well puzzle over the relatively small amount of 
publicity accorded tne growth of American cooper- 
atives. While the cooperative movement has never 
caught the fancy of our people in any way com- 
parable to its success in England, Sweden, Den- 
mark or Poland, it has enjoyed, nevertheless, espe- 
cially in recent years, a remarkable growth. Yet, 
we who are supposed to bow in worship before 
commercial success have largely ignored one of the 
real success stories of the last twenty years. This 
truth dawns pleasantly and graphically as one 
reads Here is Tomorrow, an illustrated pamphlet 
published by the Cooperative League of the United 
States as part of a campaign to bring the Rochdale 
principles to the attention of the public. The fig- 
ures, all gathered from sound sources, are impres- 
sive. At the close of 1941, about 2,500,000 people 
were active in consumer cooperation, and their 
stores, service stations, medical association, etc., 
did a business amounting to $700,000,000 a year. 
An idea of the rapid growth of the movement can 
be gained by comparing these figures with those 
for 1937. In that year cooperatives had 1,650,000 
members and did a business of $365,000,000. No 
wonder that a growing number of observers are 
impressed by the vitality of the cooperative move- 
ment. In an age when concentration of economic 
power goes irresistibly onward, it reveals an unsus- 
pected possibility of escape from the centralizing 
tendency, provided it is kept free from materialistic 
and selfish motives and is based upon thoroughly 
Christian principles of justice and charity. 
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ON July 6, at the age of eighty-one, died Daniel 
Willard, best known to the public as the perennial 
president of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. Mr. 
Willard represented in his life what we like to think 
of as the typical and unique accomplishment of 
America—the creation of an environment in which 
great achievements, especially in a material way, 
are open to poor and rich alike. Beginning his 
career as a member of a section crew, Dan Willard 
rose by a combination of intelligence, hard work 
and unquestioned integrity to the presidency of 
one of the nation’s great transportation systems. 
He was not the man, however, to permit his own 
success to blind him to the defects of capitalism. 
“A system—call it what you will—” he once said, 
“under which it is possible for five or six million 
willing and able-bodied ‘men to be out of work for 
months at a time and with no other source of in- 
come cannot be said to be perfect or even satisfac- 
tory.” Toward the removal of defects in our capi- 
talistic system he showed an intelligent and practi- 
cal interest. He worked, also, for better relations 
between labor and capital, and in this respect made 
the Baltimore and Ohio a model for the rest of the 
country. “There are three attitudes,” he explained, 
“an employer may take toward organized labor: 
antagonism, toleration and cooperation.” Mr. Wil- 
lard chose the way of cooperation, and if he had 
no other accomplishments to his credit, this con- 
tribution alone to industrial peace would merit the 
grateful remembrance of the country. 


BY way of relief from weasel words and dubious 
silences comes a forthright statement from the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters on the 
proposed alliance of American, British and Soviet 
trade unions. In the July issue of this Union’s 
monthly magazine, the International Teamster, an 
unsigned leading article explains that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor cannot join British trade 
unions in a policy of complete cooperation with 
Soviet labor “because it does not recognize the 
Russian trade-union movement as a free labor 
movement.” Lest there be any misunderstanding 
on this capital point, the anonymous writer states 
the well known fact that “the only employer in 
Russia is the Government, and the labor-union offi- 
cials are chosen by the Government.” Left-wingers 
in the American labor movement will not like this 
at all. Even less will they like the writer’s blunt 
observation that “it is the opinion of many leaders 
of labor that the Communists of America are a 
serious menace to the Russian Government in its 
death struggle against the Germans.” In taking 
this stand, the Teamsters have done less courage- 
ous leaders of labor a valuable service. American 
labor cannot afford any compromise with anti- 

















democratic forces, unless, of course, it is prepared 
to get along without the support of public opinion. 
What adepts at compromise and mealy mouthings 
fail to realize is that, by coddling Communists in 
American labor, they are striking at democracy at 
home and encouraging at the same time, in the 
words of the American Teamster, “‘a serious men- 
ace to the Russian Government in its death strug- 
gle against the Germans.” 


DISARMAMENT of Germany (and of other na- 
tions, too, be it added) after the war is a step urged 
by many thinkers on the post-war world. But when 
one of the “thinkers” goes on to urge, as Emil 
Ludwig did, in a New York Times dispatch for July 
6, that 
we can effectively protect ourselves against the war 
passion of the German people only by taking out of 
their hands for a certain time three things left to 
them in the Versailles treaty—arms, education and 
government— 
and this, under the excuse that we are really fight- 
ing the German people and not merely Hitler and 
his ideas, we have to pause and consider. Some- 
thing can be said for this view, if we are sure to 
emphasize the “for a certain time” in the above. 
But the tone and source of the statement lead us to 
fear that it is dictated by a vindictive spirit. The 
attitude of Mrs. Roosevelt, as mirrored in her an- 
swer to “Must We Hate to Fight?” in the July 4 
Saturday Review of Literature, is saner and, we 
hope, more representative of American opinion: 
It is always easier to build up contempt and dislike 
for that which is making us suffer than it is to force 
ourselves to analyze the reasons which have brought 
about these conditions and try to eliminate them... . 
If those who say that to win the war we must hate, 
are really expressing the beliefs of the majority of 
our people, I am afraid we have already lost the 
peace, because our main objective is to make a world 
in which all the people may live with respect and 
good will for each other in peace. 
Despite Mr. Ludwig’s protests that he is not asking 
for a punishment, to deprive a nation of self-deter- 
mination is a penalty. Any steps in that direction 
will have to be extremely wary, if we are not to 
deny in action the democratic theory for which we 
fight. 


AGITATION for a revival of Prohibition in whole 
or in part has received impetus and prestige from 
the endorsement of twelve major Protestant de- 
nominations or assemblies, representing about fif- 
teen million souls. Only a few of these, however, 
desire the nationwide law we tried before; the rest 
are promoting a measure which would hold only 
“for the duration,” and many of them would have 
the restrictions obtain on military reservations 
alone. Thus six hundred and fifty young Southern 
Baptist ladies last week urged the passing of the 
Sheppard Bill which would prevent the sale of alco- 
holic beverages in military areas. The General 
Synod of the Evangelical and Reformed Church, 
convening in Cincinnati, denounced liquor as a 
“curse and a blight upon our American communi- 


ties” and recommended close cooperation with tem- 
perance organizations. The General Council of Con- 
gregational Christians, at Durham, exhorted 
clergymen to combat the evils of drink in the 
camps by scientific and educational methods. These 
pleas for temperance are splendid. And we must 
keep a temperate outlook on this drink problem; 
all too easily can war hysteria stampede us into ill- 
advised legislation. We must be careful of anyone 
with a moral or political ax to grind—even if it 
be the valiant and virtuous mace which the famous 
Carrie Nation wielded. 


MOST efficient and best disguised of all saboteurs 
is our national carelessness which has compiled a 
grisly record of men killed, maimed and disabled in 
accidents. Last year one hundred and two thousand 
were killed, three hundred and fifty thousand dis- 
abled, and nine million injured in relatively minor 
ways. Against the domestic foe of accidents, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt made an appeal last Fall; and Mr. 
Nelson pointed out that a waste of manpower, at a 
time when production is absolutely essential to win 
this war, was suicidal. Gas rationing and tire short- 
age may have cut down the traffic accidents from 
the terrible toll of 1941, during which forty thou- 
sand were killed and one million, four hundred and 
eighty thousand injured. But men still drive under 
the influence of liquor, still speed, still disregard 
traffic regulations. And industry has stepped up 
production so that additional care is necessary to 
guard against accidents. A national resolution to 
cut down accidents would be most practical and 
patriotic. Patriotism is a virtue which wears over- 
alls as well as a uniform; it does not keep office 
hours. To be careless now is to be traitorous. 


SLAM-BANG opinions and snap judgments may 
make for startling journalism, but they rarely get 
you much nearer the truth. Judicious journalism 
may seem rather tame, but it does manage to hit 
the bull’s-eye frequently. AMERICA has been advo- 
cating all along the prudent and Christian policy 
of not leaping to wild conclusions about the willing- 
ness of various conquered leaders to collaborate 
with Hitler. Poor Leopold of Belgium was viciously 
smeared in the press of this country when he ca- 
pitulated. Now it turns out that Hubert Pierlot, 
Prime Minister of the Belgian Government in exile, 
who had earlier issued a statement accusing the 
King of “treating with the enemy,” and adding 
that “the guilt of one man cannot be imputed to 
the entire nation,” has had to modify that opinion. 
It seems the King is still widely popular, that he 
has declined any cooperation with the Nazis, even 
to the perilous extent of refusing flatly to form a 
government headed by Léon Degrelle, the Belgian 
Fascist leader. After all, in all similar cases, if 
Americans would only realize it, there is a pre- 
sumption that recognized heads of nations are pa- 
triotic men. They ought to be given the benefit of 
the doubt up to the point where there is quite posi- 
tive evidence that they have sold out. 
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THE Commission on American Citizenship of the 
Catholic University of America has announced a 
plan for combining religious instruction with train- 
ing in intelligent citizenship. The system which 
hopes “to make millions of Catholic students deep- 
ly and actively conscious of the responsibilities as 
well as the rights of their American citizenship” 
will soon be ready for incorporation into the Cath- 
olic elementary schools of the nation. Initiated by 
the Catholic Bishops of the nation, the program 
has been worked out under the immediate super- 
vision of the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis J. Haas, Dean 
of the Catholic University’s School of Social Sci- 
ence and the Rev. Dr. George Johnson, Director 
of the Department of Education of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. In operation, the plan 
will utilize a curriculum and school Readers through 
which the children will be indoctrinated with a 
practical Catholicism applicable to their daily lives. 
The Readers will inculcate the proper attitudes of 
morality, justice, charity and a social conscious- 
ness. 


A COMMITTEE comprising most of the different 
Catholic guilds, unions and movements in England 
has been set up, with Cardinal Hinsley’s approval, 
to combat “the present tendency to race suicide in 
this country.” Not at all visionary but sharply 
practical is the committee’s plan to get at the root 
causes of the evil, such as housing, family allow- 
ances and other social problems which induce people 
to restrict the size of their families. 


NOT long ago the French Hierarchy published a 
collective letter from which one can get indirect 
revelation of the attitude of French Catholics. The 
Bishops insist that the Holy Father must maintain 
an unvarying equipoise of neutrality, that he is cut 
off from great numbers of his flock, and that he 
must observe reticence toward all lest he offend 
some. The Bishops likewise emphasized the fact 
that Rome has always had great sympathy for 
France and that in these days of her tragedy, the 
Holy Father has manifested even greater signs of 
compassion. The attitude of the people which pro- 
voked this letter is attributed to the censorship 
which does not permit the French press to print 
the complete text of Papal messages to France. 


GREAT plans have been made for a nationwide 
tribute to Our Lady of the Scapular on her feast 
day, July 16. There will be a solemn high Mass and 
a parade to the National Shrine of Our Lady of the 
Scapular in New York; and seven army planes will 
roar over dropping roses as a salute to the Virgin. 
The Directors of the devotion are particularly anx- 
ious to enlist the service men in the ancient and 
richly indulgenced confraternity of the Scapular. 


ENGLISH Catholic journalists regard the twenty 
year treaty between Britain and Russia with re- 
strained approval. They recognize the military ex- 
pediency of securing a strong ally against a power- 
ful enemy; but deplore the moral implications of 
the entente. The Tablet regrets that the treaty was 
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not limited to Part I which would have made it 
exclusively military. The Catholic Herald warns 
that while England’s destiny is for the time bound 
up with Russia’s, there still remains a huge cultural 
and religious cleavage between the two nations. 
The Catholic Times reviews the terms of the treaty 
and laments the evasion of the religious issue. 


FROM a chaplain “somewhere in Australia” comes 
a consoling report on the spiritual life of the men 
in service. In a letter which the N.C.W.C. is pub- 
licizing, Father Austin J. Henry, formerly of Mil- 
waukee, reports that the soldiers are going to Mass 
and receiving the Sacraments more frequently and 
fervently than they did in civilian life. Of the trip 
across the ocean, Father Henry says: 

I had Mass every morning which was attended by 
just as many as we could accommodate. .. . When 
we docked I had six new converts to baptize, in- 
cluding one officer. 

Father Henry expresses the hope that this informa- 
tion may be relayed to the parents of the boys to 
comfort and reassure them about their son’s 
spiritual welfare. 


REVEREND Dr. John P. Boland, Chairman of the 
New York State Labor Relations Board, gives 
heartening assurance that peaceful mediation and 
adjustment are gradually supplanting the strike 
and the picket line in settling labor disputes. Dur- 
ing five years the Board has handled almost 10,000 
cases. With a ninety per cent record of settlement, 
the Board precluded or concluded 548 strikes and 
other cases involving 420,000 employes. Employers, 
in increasing numbers, says Dr. Boland, are ac- 
cepting the public policy of the State Labor Rela- 
tions Act, according to which industrial peace is 
to be secured through collective bargaining between 
employers and the elected delegates of the em- 
ployes. Similar testimony to the rapport between 
management and labor comes from the Rev. R. A. 
McGowan, assistant director of the department of 
social action of the N.C.W.C. 


ACCORDING to Religious News Service almost 
six hundred clergymen, Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish, have jointly urged the President and Con- 
gress to establish a special commission for the con- 
sideration of post-war reconstruction. Their state- 
ment “heartily” endorses the Voorhis Bill, now be- 
fore Congress, which calls for the appointment of 
a committee of thirty-four members to study the 
problems which will arise after the war. Intel- 
ligent planning now will reduce the risk to national 
prosperity in the future, they say. 

Even in the present time of primary preoccupation 
of the nation in military effort, immediate planning 
for winning the peace is a fundamental necessity 
to the welfare of our nation, to the preservation of 
our four freedoms at home, as well as their assur- 
ance on a world-wide scale. 

Management, labor, agriculture, the church and 
other elements usually at variance are in “substan- 
tial agreement,” these clergymen point out, on the 
need of some provision for post-bellum readjust- 
ments. 























THE NATION AT WAR 


BEFORE a military commission composed of seven 
Army generals, the trial of the eight Nazi sabo- 
teurs, who were landed from submarines on Long 
Island and Florida, began at the Department of 
Justice Building in Washington. . . . In a joint order 
of the day, on the fifth anniversary of China’s re- 
sistance to the Japanese invader, Secretaries Stim- 
son and Knox pledged the United States to fight on 
until “every foot of Chinese soil” is cleared of the 
Japanese. China put Japanese casualties in the five 
years at 2,500,000, including 1,000,000 dead... . 
An enemy submarine entered a Costa Rican har- 
bor, 220 miles from the Panama Canal, and sank 
an American merchant ship. . . . The destroyer, 
Shaw, damaged at Pearl Harbor, was pronounced 
ready for battle once more. . . . United States Head- 
quarters in the Caribbean area announced the ar- 
rest of twenty persons as Axis spies, members of a 
ring that was helping U-boats and menacing the 
Panama Canal. . . . Many British and Canadian 
warships are now aiding in the anti-submarine pa- 
trol off the Atlantic Coast, the Navy Department 
reported. . . . Operating off the eastern seaboard of 
the United States, in the Caribbean and the Gulf 
of Mexico, enemy submarines sank thirteen Allied 
merchantmen. ... Long range Army and Navy air- 
craft engaged in reconnaissance in the Aleutian 
Islands whenever weather permitted. Three Japa- 
nese transports were observed off the Island of 
Agattu and attacked. Kiska was bombed repeatedly 
by the American fliers. On July 4, United States 
submarines sank two Japanese destroyers and set 
a third on fire at Kiska, and sent another Nippo- 
nese destroyer to the bottom at Agattu. .. . The 
following day, an American submarine torpedoed 
and is believed to have sunk one more enemy de- 
stroyer in the vicinity of Kiska, Aleutian Islands. 
... For the first time in the war, American airmen 
were in offensive action over German-occupied ter- 
ritory in Europe. In joint operation with the RAF, 
six United States air crews in American-made 
bombers attacked targets in Holland, inflicted con- 
siderable damage to aircraft on the ground and to 
installations. Two of the United States planes are 
missing. . . . Major General Carl A. Spaatz was 
appointed commander of the United States Army 
Air Forces in Europe. . . . Heavy American Army 
bombers, cooperating with the RAF, raided Ben- 
gazi, Libya, scored several direct hits on Axis ships. 
On June 11 and 12, during the battle of Libya, 
American tank crews in American-made tanks bat- 
tled the Germans in the desert, knocked out several 
German tanks, sustained no major damage. Major 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., Senator from Massachu- 
setts, participated in the desert battle. . . . The new 
United States Army Air Force in China bombed 
Hankow, Wuchang, Nanchang, Canton. Chungking 
reports declared twenty-five Nipponese planes and 
an enemy gunboat were destroyed by the American 
fliers. . . . In the last three months, General Mac- 
Arthur’s air force made 125 raids to forty-eight 
by the Japanese. 284 Nipponese planes were de- 
stroyed or crippled. JOHN A. TOOMEY 


WASHINGTON FRONT 


THE WAR on inflation occupies almost as much 
of Washington’s time and attention as the shooting 
war. What is more, and worse, this other war suf- 
fers from no lack of “second” fronts: there is the 
wage front, the farm front, the price front, the 
shortage front, etc. Yet it cannot be said that every- 
body here has a clear idea of just what inflation is. 
Some of our statesmen see inflation as the spiral 
of wages and prices chasing each other upward; 
and, uncontrolled, that is certainly a real inflation. 

The other type of inflation is not worrying them 
now: the vicious confiscation of the people’s sav- 
ings by which Germany liquidated its debt to the 
people by diluting the mark with unbacked paper 
money. The first kind of inflation is not necessarily 
the second, nor does it necessarily lead to it. So at 
present it may be taken that what Washington is 
afraid of is the lack of balance between income and 
prices, not their simultaneous rise. 

The problem that the Administration has set it- 
self, therefore, is like riding a team of horses. Con- 
gress, in the main, is in agreement. The difficulty is 
that Congress is not a free agent, as the Adminis- 
tration is for the time being. I think that both have 
seen the problem of this kind of inflation fairly 
clearly. Moreover, the Administration, through 
Congressional legislation, has in its hands the 
means to control it, though not entirely. The Office 
of Price Administration has the power to control 
prices of commodities at their outlet in the con- 
sumer. The National War Labor Board can control 
industrial wages, and hence a part of costs. The 
War Production Board can control the supply of 
raw materials, and hence their costs. The difficulty 
is that there are two leaks, one of supply and one 
of demand, that can wash down the whole levee 
against inflation. Congress has given no power that 
can control an unchecked rise of farm prices, and 
no way has yet been found to drain off excess de- 
mand in the form of rising purchasing power 
through higher wages and more employment. 

Into this picture wander the innocent workers of 
Little Steel, 157,000 of them, with their demand of 
an increase of one dollar a day. It is unfortunate 
for them that, whether they get the raise or not, 
their case will be judged from the point of view of 
possible inflation, not of social justice. To grant 
their demands might prove to be just the stroke 
that will break down a carefully planned scheme 
of controlling costs of production and the prices. 

Meanwhile the farmers enter the picture. The 
Administration has a subtle plan of selling its im- 
mense stores of grain for feed at below-parity 
prices. This will obviously stabilize general farm 
prices. The organized farmers’ lobbyists here evi- 
dently have no faith in the Government’s power to 
control costs and hence prices of what the farmer 
buys, so they oppose the plan. It all comes down to 
this: we are surely in for a general rise of the wage- 
and-price level. (Britain stabilized its own level at 
about a thirty-per-cent rise.) Can we also keep the 
level level? If we do, we are all right. 

WILFRID PARSONS 
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A NOBLE CATHOLIC LAYMAN 
PASSES FROM OUR MIDST 


FRANCIS TALBOT 











BREATHING his way very quietly out of this life, 
the saintly soul of Thomas Francis Meehan slipped 
into the eternity of the next life shortly after ten 
o’clock on the evening of July 7. He passed his 
eighty-seventh birthday last September. 

Though he had not been able to make his daily 
journey from his home in Brooklyn to our Editorial 
Office during the past six months, a journey of more 
than an hour by street car and subway, he main- 
tained active contact with AMERICA almost till the 
day of his death. In my mail of July 6, I found an 
eighteen-page manuscript by him, written in firm 
calligraphy, recalling some of his memories of the 
early history of AMERICA. A covering letter, con- 
taining many items of interests, states: “This 
week’s AMERICA (July 4) is a fine, up-to-date pa- 
per. There is interest in every department.” 

The cause of his death was given by him just a 
few months ago. Telling of a recent visit of his 
physician, he remarked: “Dr. McGoldrick has been 
examining me for this and that. But I can’t make 
him or any one else believe that the only thing 
the matter with me is my eighty-seven years.” As 
to what would happen to him later, he had a pre- 
sentiment. With a twinkle in his eye, he assured 
me: “When I die, Saint Ignatius is going to take 
good care of me, in payment for all that I have 
stood from his sons for the past eighty years.” 

Thomas Meehan was an unbelievably lovable 
person. It is literally and comprehensively true to 
state that no one ever entertained a hostile or dis- 
agreeable thought of him. His kindliness, his af- 
fability, his warm sympathy and understanding, his 
quiet humor, his courtesy and humility bound every 
one who knew him very close to him. In his death, 
the Catholic Church in the United States loses a 
noble gentleman and a great historian. 

He was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., September 19, 
1854, the son of Patrick J. and Jane Butler Meehan. 
His grandfather, Patrick Lynch, was the last own- 
er of the Truth Teller, the first Catholic weekly of 
New York. Publication was discontinued in 1855. 
His father was the publisher and owner of the Irish 
American, in its time, during the last century, one 
of the potent influences in American Catholic life. 
By heritage he was a journalist and historian. 

In his earliest years, his family lived in Hoboken, 
N. J., and from there he attended the High School 
and College of St. Francis Xavier, in New York. 
He was graduated in 1873, and received his degree 
of Master of Arts the following year. 
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His first occupation was in the office of his 
father’s paper, the Jrisk American. He continued 
as Managing Editor from 1874 till 1904. At the 
same time, he was the New York correspondent 
for many dailies, among them the Baltimore Sun, 
the Richmond (Va.) Times, the Philadelphia 
Ledger, and for foreign papers, principally De 
Maasbode, of Rotterdam, Holland. From 1894 till 
1896, he was on the editorial staff of the New 
York Herald, and a contributor to the New York 
Sun, the Brooklyn Eagle, the Brooklyn Citizen, etc. 
In the line of duty and in accord with his own avid 
interest in all current events, he was enabled to 
gather such an intimate knowledge of persons and 
things as characterizes the true journalist. 

His memory of things past was clear and ac- 
curate until his last hours. It was an amazing ex- 
perience to listen to his first-hand account of in- 
cidents that happened in the course of the last 
seventy-five years. He could summon up the pic- 
tures of large and small details, of practically all 
the notable personages, and could discourse on the 
backgrounds of Catholic history that never have 
been preserved in print. 

He was an historian from his earliest years. In 
his later years, Catholic history of the United States 
was a passion with him. He had worked with the 
great historian, John Gilmary Shea, and in 1898 
he became a member of the United States Catho- 
lic Historical Society, and thus, in a way carried 
on the tradition of research and scholarship of 
Shea, Dr. Charles G. Herbermann and others. 

About 1916, he became editor of the Society’s 
publications, and most of the thirty-two volumes 
of Historical Records and Studies were issued by 
him. He also was responsible for the invaluable 
series of Monographs. Of the sixteen volumes he 
published, he was proudest of the facsimile repro- 
duction of the first book published in the Americas, 
the Doctrina Breve, printed in Mexico in 1544. 

His own writings for the Records and Studies 
are almost innumerable. This spring he remarked: 
“T sit here and get the most wonderful ideas for 
articles. But I think I’m getting a bit lazy for my 
age.” 

He had been the leading spirit in the United 
States Catholic Historical Society for forty years, 
since 1898, but would never accept any office save 
that of the Chairman of the Editorial Board. He 
disliked honors and distinctions for himself, though 
he was overjoyed when they were granted to his 

















friends. In 1938, a gold medal bearing his portrait 
was forced upon him by the Society, in recognition 
of his achievements, and a year later, despite ob- 
jections from him that almost brought on a stroke, 
he was elected President. It was a merited tribute 
to one who was determined to remain unnoticed. 

He was one of the prime movers and editors of 
the five volumes comprising the Catholic Builders 
of the United States, and wrote many of the con- 
tributions. For some years, he wrote the Catholic 
articles for the Year Book of the International En- 
cyclopedia and the Encyclopedia Americana. 
Through the years, likewise, he was a contributor 
to the North American Review, the Catholic World, 
Columbia and many other periodicals. His single 
volume, a biography of Thomas Mulry, was pub- 
lished in 1917. 

In the first years of this century, Rev. John J. 
Wynne, S.J., and his associated editors were plan- 
ning for the issuance of the greatest Catholic ref- 
erence work in English, the Catholic Encyclopedia. 
A brilliant staff of laymen was engaged, among 
them Mr. Meehan, in the office of Managing Editor 
in charge of production. During three years, 1906- 
1909, he supervised the printing and lay-out of the 
first five volumes of the Catholic Encyclopedia. 
Being an authority in the broad field of history and 
a specialist in American history, he wrote a great 
number of articles for the entire fifteen volumes. 

Father Wynne it was who drafted Mr. Meehan 
for his longest and his happiest occupation. In 1909, 
Father Wynne had completed his preparations for 
a new Catholic Weekly and needed the help of an 
experienced journalist and manager. He therefore 
turned to Mr. Meehan, who had been working with 
him on the Catholic Encyclopedia. In March, Mr. 
Meehan joined the staff of AMERICA, and took 
charge of all the production details of the first 
issue, April 17, 1909. Thereafter, week in and week 
out, through all of the sixty-four volumes that 
have since been issued, Mr. Meehan served as copy 
editor and staff contributor of the Review. He suf- 
fered under, as he would say, six Editors-in-Chief 
and dealt with dozens of Associate Editors. He 
alone remained on the Editorial Staff through the 
past thirty-three years. He was an intimate part of 
the history of AMERICA and one of the most efficient 
elements in its weekly publication. The debt to him 
is incalculable. He loved AMERICA, as all who have 
worked with him on AMERICA have loved him. 

Mr. Meehan boasted of little, but of one distinc- 
tion he was proud. He had known and talked to all 
the six Archbishops of New York, and was before 
his death, perhaps the only person who could make 
such a claim. He recalled how, when he was about 
eleven years old, his father brought him along on 
a visit to Archbishop Hughes. He was a young 
newspaper man when Cardinal McCloskey was 
Archbishop, and so had the opportunity of inter- 
viewing him. He knew Archbishop Corrigan well, 
and was intimate with Cardinal Farley. He was a 
cherished friend of Cardinal Hayes through many 
years. He had not met Archbishop Spellman; but 
with the courtesy and graciousness characteristic 
of him, Archbishop Spellman determined, on the 


occasion of the annual meeting of the Historical 
Society, that if Mr. Meehan could not come to him, 
he would go to Mr. Meehan. He was spared the 
journey, for Mr. Meehan, at eighty-five, was well 
able to call on His Excellency. 

In his own diocese of Brooklyn, Mr. Meehan 
knew all the Bishops, from the first, Bishop Lough- 
lin, to the second, his special friend, Bishop McDon- 
nell, and to the third, his most special friend and 
patron, Bishop Molloy. It was through the request 
of Bishop Molloy that Mr. Meehan was created a 
Knight of St. Gregory on May 17, 1931. This honor 
was much appreciated by Cardinal Mundelein, 
whom Mr. Meehan had first known and revered as 
a curate in his parish church. His fellow townsmen 
of Brooklyn appreciated his worth, for the Brook- 
lyn College Alumni, in 1938, awarded him the first 
Catholic Action Medal, as the most distinguished 
Catholic layman in Brooklyn. 

Those who knew Mr. Meehan can well picture 
him if he were reading this account of what he 
would call, in a disgusted tone, his life and works. 
He would snort at it all, as just nonsense, would 
twitch his mustache, and tap with his foot on the 
floor, and ask if I had not something more impor- 
tant to do. He strove to be inconspicuous, yet his 
achievements signalized him. He was uneasy if his 
name were mentioned with praise, yet he won the 
tribute of many as their guide and director in his- 
torical research. Many a doctoral dissertation and 
many a book was written from the facts and leads 
given to the authors by Mr. Meehan. 

His closest friend was Maurice Francis Egan, one 
of the great Catholic authors of the past, and Min- 
ister to Denmark, the listening post of Europe, dur- 
ing the World War of 1914. His stories of Maurice 
Francis were many, and he edited Egan’s auto- 
biography. The writer remembers that, on occa- 
sions, Mr. Meehan paid him the highest compli- 
ments. He would look at me in a wearied way, as 
if the matter were something he could do nothing 
about, and say sadly: “You’re just like Egan.” 

The most vivid recollections of him are those of 
his vigorous admiration of the new ways of doing 
things and the younger people who were doing 
them. He would talk about those of his generation 
and of the past, but he was never the laudator 
temporis acti. His continued thesis through the 
years was that Catholics in former years did the 
best they could, but they could not compare with 
the way the newer Catholics were achieving greater 
results. Such an attitude kept his spirits young, and 
made him an active part of Catholicism. 

His one irritation with the younger generations, 
that is, those under fifty, was that they were so 
ignorant in historical matters. Otherwise, his 
juniors were to him praiseworthy. He was not an 
octogenarian in spirit or in thought, and there was 
nothing of the patriarch about him. 

His spiritual life, he kept to himself. It was 
healthy, unobtrusive, an elemental part of him. His 
soul, in truth, was of the next world after it fin- 
ished with this. And so, when he fell quietly to 
sleep amid his familiar surroundings, he was prob- 
ably not too surprised when he awakened with God. 
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WHO HAS ALL THE ANSWERS 
WITH THE WORLD UPSIDE DOWN? 


BENJAMIN L. MASSE 











NOT long ago, a friend complained that his favor- 
ite magazine seemed much less trenchant and in- 
cisive in dealing with the great domestic problems 
of the day than in years gone by. No doubt, other 
readers have noticed the same absence of dog- 
matic utterance in their favorite magazines, and 
have been confused by it. 

The explanation of this, it seems to me, is fairly 
obvious. Those of us who have to discuss the issues 
of the day are dealing for the most part not with 
clearly defined black and white, but with a drab 
and indecisive gray. By that I mean that the prac- 
tical solutions to our social ills, the choices actually 
offered to us, are often neither wholly good nor 
wholly bad. Hence the hesitancy, the multiplying 
of distinctions, the cautious reserve. 

I should like to illustrate this difficulty, which 
is not a new difficulty, but only an old one in a 
very acute form, with some of the actual choices 
confronting our harried people today. Let us begin 
with one of the most fundamental problems of the 
age, and one of the most involved, too. A gifted 
writer has called it the problem of the transition 
“from relief to social security.” 

During the past decade we have seen in the 
United States an unprecedented growth of Govern- 
ment-financed and Government-directed social wel- 
fare activities. By 1931, we may remember, it had 
become clear that private agencies and local units 
of government could no longer cope with the suf- 
fering and want attendant on the economic col- 
lapse of 1929. Mr. Roosevelt, then Governor of New 
York, was the first executive to request a State 
legislature to provide assistance to local authorities. 
He was not the last by any means. However, before 
the pressing need of relieving human misery had 
subsided, the resources of the States themselves 
had been exhausted. There remained no way out 
except recourse to the Federal Government. 

Since that time, Washington has become the 
dominant factor in the fight to achieve social se- 
curity. It has assumed responsibility, generally in 
partnership with the States, for the poor, the halt, 
the lame and the blind, for dependent mothers and 
children, for the aged and unemployed. Without 
realizing it, perhaps because there were no barri- 
cades or bullets, we have lived during the past 
decade through nothing less than a revolution. 
What position are we to assume, then, on this cru- 
sade for social security directed and more or less 
dominated by the Federal Government? 
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About the general objectives of the social se- 
curity programs, both State and Federal, there can 
be little disagreement. We recognize that justice 
and charity, as well as the fear of terrible things 
to come, demand what President Roosevelt has 
called “freedom from want.” In a world as tightly 
organized as ours, with the safety valve of the 
frontier shut off completely, economic insecurity 
is an intolerable evil. It breeds demagogues and 
doctrines born in hell, and a whole host of sins that 
strike fatally at the sanctity of the home and under- 
mine the foundations of Christian civilization. Papal 
pronouncements from the time of Leo XIII to the 
present day—Rerum Novarum, Quadragesimo An- 
no, Casti Connubii, to mention a few—have amply 
corroborated the evidence which only the blind fail 
to see. 

Nor can there be any real argument about the 
propriety of state intervention to assure social se- 
curity. Sound philosophy teaches that the state has 
the responsibility of the material welfare of society. 
While it should not substitute itself for private 
agencies or cooperative groups—which it should 
always encourage—where these are conducive to 
the general welfare, and thus assume, as in totali- 
tarian countries, a minute and tyrannical control 
over the lives of its citizens, it must supplement 
private endeavor where this is inadequate, and sup- 
ply for it when it is lacking. But today, private 
agencies and local units of government seem power- 
less to care adequately for the victims of a dislo- 
cated and unjust economic order. 

All this we recognize. Nevertheless, the whole 
trend toward Federal control of the Social Security 
program has implications which discourage com- 
plete and enthusiastic approval. So far everything 
is white, but there are some ugly smudges on the 
picture, too. 

One result, for example, of the entry of the Fed- 
eral Government into the field of social security on 
a grand scale, and the concomitant expansion of 
state relief activities, has been a tremendous growth 
of bureaucracy and a stratospheric rise in the cost 
of government. This involves, obviously, a very real 
danger to our democratic institutions. The greater 
the increase in government employes and payrolls, 
the greater the temptation to corruption, to per- 
petuation of a single party in power, to the destruc- 
tion of private property by high taxation, to the 
loss of local and State initiative and self-rule, to 
the disruption of the delicate balance of power 




















between the legislative and executive branches of 
the Federal Government. 

Connected with this growth of bureaucracy is an- 
other danger, by no means illusory in view of the 
ideological ferment in the modern world. In many 
instances, officials who have never faced an elec- 
torate possess far greater powers over our people 
and our institutions than our elected representa- 
tives. This danger, it is true, has been exaggerated 
by reactionary groups which are opposed to all 
social and economic reform, but even after due al- 
lowance has been made for selfish propaganda, 
there remains a solid basis for apprehension. 

We can feel apprehensive, too, about the future 
of private charitable institutions and services. Will 
the Government assist them, as it does now in many 
cases, to continue their work, or will it eventually 
supersede them? 

Finally, you do not have to be the sort of timor- 
ous soul who, before going to sleep at night, looks 
under his bed for lurking bogies, to see in the ex- 
pansion of Federal social services a real threat of 
state socialism. The Government cannot be expected 
to provide perpetually for the victims of an eco- 
nomic order which fails to guarantee steady em- 
ployment and a measure of social security. If con- 
ditions approaching in intensity those of the past 
decade reappear in this country, the temptation 
to the Government, and the popular pressure on it, 
to step in and assume control will be terrific. 

There is the problem of social security as it 
actually exists, with black and white merging into 
gray. Where ought we to stand on the issue? 

Once that choice has been made, we might turn 
our attention to another problem which is every 
bit as complicated and important as the question 
of social security—the problem of organized labor. 

Here again the general outline of a reasonable 
position is clear enough. The workingman has the 
right to decent wages and conditions of labor, to 
organize freely and to bargain collectively with his 
employer. Leo XIII said all this in the teeth of 
obstinate opposition, some of which came from 
Catholics, half a century ago. We are, then, com- 
mitted to support the general purpose of the Wag- 
ner Act and the Fair Labor Standards Act, as dis- 
tinguished from their provisions and their admin- 
istration, since both of these acts merely legalize 
the natural rights of the workingman as stated 
above. We can also accept the pro-Labor attitude 
of the present Administration, since the poor have 
a right to the special protection of the state, with- 
out which they cannot deal with the rich on any- 
thing like equal terms. Finally, we favor the or- 
ganization of workers into unions of their own 
choosing, since it is only through the exercise of 
this right to band together that workers can hope 
to secure their just share of the national income. 

Over against all this, however, must be set not 
only the imperfections in present labor legislation— 
many of them inevitable on account of the pioneer- 
ing nature of the work—but also mistakes in the 
application of the laws and in the choice of admin- 
istrators. There must be considered, too, the plight 
of small business which, in a number of cases, fares 


badly under present laws and union practices. Most 
of all, we must examine the unions themselves, 
their organization, their leadership, their exercise 
of the right of collective bargaining, their ideologi- 
cal ambitions. 

Here is where people begin to waver and the 
lines between good and bad grow indistinct. The 
labor unions in our midst are pretty much like all 
human organizations; that is to say, they have their 
share of imperfections. A few of the unions, espe- 
cially in the A.F. of L., are said to be in the grip of 
racketeers. Others have long since lost all sem- 
blance of a democratic organization, and the rank- 
and-file have no more chance of opposing the poli- 
cies of their officers than German and Russian 
workers have of criticizing respectively the labor 
policies of Hitler and Stalin. While the large C.L.O. 
unions are free, or relatively free, from Communist 
influence, a number of the smaller unions are 
forced to walk the Party-line undeviatingly. Then 
in almost all the unions there is a certain amount 
of jealousy and selfish politics, which, when ex- 
posed to the public gaze, appear with all the ugli- 
ness characteristic of these vices. 

There you have the picture, at least in rough out- 
line. What side are you on in the bitter struggle 
going on today between those who would conserve 
and increase the gains of organized labor, and those 
who would reduce or destroy them? 

Similar examples will come readily to the read- 
er’s mind. Enough has been said, I think, to show 
how difficult it is today to write trenchantly and 
dogmatically on many current problems. 

From this cautious approach to the modern 
world, which is, perhaps, more prevalent among 
Catholics than among any other religious group, 
there rises a disturbing question. By being too con- 
servative, are we not risking exile from the forum 
where the shape of things to come is being ham- 
mered out on the anvil of public opinion? Has the 
conflict between our ideals and the hard realities 
of the political and social order bred a pusillanimity 
that ill accords with Christian fortitude? 

And what about the Papal Encyclicals on the 
social question? Rerum Novarum is not a pusillan- 
imous document, and neither is Quadragesimo 
Anno. A statesman whose decisions have world- 
wide repercussions and who is looked upon in con- 
servative circles as a revolutionary once remarked 
that Quadragesimo Anno was too radical a docu- 
ment for him. Only lately, one of the most prom- 
inent leaders of American labor said substantially 
the same thing to a friend of mine in private con- 
versation. It is doubtful whether many Catholics 
realize how far-reaching are the social reforms de- 
manded by the Popes. Certainly, on a number of 
questions it seems that the Papacy is too far in 
advance of us. Are we afraid to follow whole- 
heartedly such intrepid leadership? 

There are some, of course, among us who are 
not at all faint of heart. Although they refuse to 
accept the actual choices offered, they are unwill- 
ing to quit the arena. They spend their energies 
there hunting out and hammering away at the im- 
perfections and potential dangers in, let us say, re- 
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cent social legislation, or in the labor unions. But 
such 2 policy, unless it is accompanied by construc- 
tive, substitute proposals, is probably as unwise as 
a policy of complete abstention, and even more 
dangerous. It runs the risk of identifying the 
Church with a dying social and economic order 
clearly condemned by the Popes. 

In the last analysis, only one possible course of 
action seems feasible. We must enter the forum 
and take sides, even though on occasion our choices 
may involve some risk. We have, fortunately, in 
our Faith and our philosophy a criterion which 
enables us to pass judgment on the purpose of so- 


cial and economic legislation. If this is sound, even 
though it can be perverted by vicious men to evil 
ends, we can approve the general policy and disre- 
gard the imperfections until such time as we can 
remove them. Only in this way, I think, can we 
hope to exert the influence of integral Christian 
thought on the problems of our time. Furthermore, 
by working hand in hand with men of good will, 
who, for all their ideological confusion, are striv- 
ing for freedom and human dignity, there is some 
hope of winning them one day to the vision of a 
world happy in submission to the sweet yoke of 
Christ. 


A MINDANAO MINUTE-MAN 


REPAYS AN OLD 


FAVOR 


JAMES C. G. CONNIFF 











THE myriad tales of heroism that are bound to 
emerge from global warfare frequently have a 
deeper significance than the casual reader of the 
daily press imagines. That significance arises from 
the little human-interest angles which are closely 
connected with deeds of daring and the men who 
perform them. Often enough these underlying an- 
ecdotes have a great deal to do with a mighty vic- 
tory; yet custom has forced them to wait for post- 
war historians and even, in too many cases, con- 
signed them to the literary limbo of the unwept, 
unhonored and unsung. 

In many instances, like the present one, the lat- 
ent literature of battle is concerned with victories 
more glorious than the most heroic of military and 
naval triumphs, victories in the unending war of 
Jesuit missionaries to save and serve their fellow 
men. Their labors, like the white belly of a trans- 
port-plane illumined briefly in the night by the 
roving fingers of searchlight batteries, are brought 
out clearly in tales like this. 

While the splendid work of Lieutenants John D. 
Bulkeley and Robert Kelley, United States Navy 
officers whose mosquito-boat torpedoed and sank a 
6,000-ton Japanese cruiser off Cebu Island in the 
Philippines, is still in the public eye, the odd story 
of Julian Kelley, the Lieutenant’s brother, and the 
Rev. Andrew J. Cervini, S.J., Mindanao minute- 
man of the missions, deserves to be told. 

The story begins six years ago, at a time when 
Julian Kelley lay sick in a New York hospital, suf- 
fering from a form of paralysis which left him able 
to walk only with the aid of two canes. That he is 
able to walk at all, Julian feels, is due in large part 
to the prayers of a man who came to visit him 
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almost daily, to talk with him and comfort him: 
Father Cervini. Although Julian was and is a 
staunch High Church Episcopalian, the topic he 
most enjoyed discussing with his Jesuit friend was 
religion. 

From these informal seminars there arose be- 
tween the two men a lasting bond of friendship, a 
bond which transcended the day when Father Cer- 
vini came to bid Julian goodbye. The Jesuit mis- 
sions in the Philippines had called him to service. 
He departed with a request for Julian’s prayers 
and the dispatch that characterizes the minute-men 
of Christ. When, some months later in that same 
year, 1936, Julian was at last able to quit the hos- 
pital, he managed to send Father Cervini a little 
gift, for which the missionary showed his gratitude 
in a letter from the Immaculate Conception 
Church, Jasaan, Balingasag, Mis. Or., Mindanao, 
P. I., dated September 17, 1936: 


Dear Friend: 

Allow me to thank you a thousand times for the 
kind gift you sent me through the Reverend George 
Willman, S.J., our Mission Procurator in the States. 
Your gift came in very handy. I used it to buy some 
utensils for my house kitchen. We were in need of a 
frying pan and a coffee pot. Now we have both. I 
know you will be glad to hear how we used your 
gift. Also you will be glad to know that we are using 
it for such a worthy purpose as preparing meals for 
the missionary. 

It is gifts such as yours that helped me immensely 
during the past year. This is my first year on the 
missions and we are finding the going rather hard. 
I have nine thousand souls in my parish, many of 
them with homes in the mountain barrios that can 
be reached only two or three times a year. Fortu- 
nately we have a little kindergarten or school in 
each of my thirteen barrios, and so are able to 




















gather the children and teach them their catechism. 
I am going up next week to the central mountain 
barrio and the teachers from the other barrios will 
bring in the children they have prepared for First 
Holy Communion. 

Here in our own town of Jasaan I am running a 
school for 440 pupils. There is no Public School in 
the town. The people are really too poor to give us 
any material assistance, but they offer us rice and 
corn when they have them in abundance. Meat is a 
luxury here. When we do have it, it is a case of kill- 
ing the animal in the morning and consuming the 
meat before nightfall; otherwise the meat will go 
bad. Lack of ice prevents us from keeping meat 
more than twenty-four hours. 

However, please do not think that I have grown 
lean. God has provided other food besides meat; and 
while it may not be so palatable as meat, it is whole- 
some and keeps one from pulling his belt tighter. 

I trust that your case of sickness is not a serious 
one, and that by the time you will have received this 
letter, you will have been discharged from the hos- 
pital as totally cured. I certainly will pray that God 
will grant you this blessing. May I ask one favor of 
you? Will you kindly offer up some of your suffer- 
ings for me and my work here in Jasaan? I have 
many responsibilities and am in need of many pray- 
ers to help me meet my obligations, financial and 
otherwise. Maybe some of your friends would also 
help with their prayers. 

God bless you now; remember sickness can also 
be a blessing, for it gives us an opportunity to unite 
our sufferings with the intense sufferings of Our 
Lord. Some of your pains will help me also to bring 
souls to God. 

With my priestly blessing and thanking you again 
for your kind gift, I am 

Yours devotedly in Corde Jesu, 
Andrew J. Cervini, S.J. 


Thus far our narrative has been concerned only 
with Father Cervini and Julian Kelley. It was in 
June of the year preceding the missionary’s call to 
foreign duty that the third member of this triangle 
of grace, Midshipman Robert Kelley, Julian’s 
brother and present-day naval hero of Manhattan, 
graduated from Annapolis and left for active ser- 
vice in the Far East. The tall, blond officer was in 
Shanghai when it was bombed in 1937. 

In our current war of the continents, Lieutenant 
Kelley and his mate, Lieutenant Bulkeley, were on 
mosquito-boat patrol off Cebu Island when they 
discovered a Japanese cruiser nosing in for an at- 
tack on their convoy which was carrying General 
MacArthur and his family on the first leg of their 
trip to Australia. The rest of that story is known 
across the nation and has left the trickling lips of 
Tokio a shade less confidently pursed: how Lieu- 
tenant Kelley, in the words of Lieutenant Bulkeley, 
flaunting the fury of twenty-three salvoes from the 
cruiser, “ .. . managed to get within 40 yards of the 
cruiser, although he was under constant fire and 
illumination . . . let two torpedoes go, and they hit 


her amidships . . . she went down in twenty min- 
utes .. . at dawn Kelley was attacked by four sea- 
planes . . . he shot down one of them.” After the 


cruiser had sounded to her last port of call, a Jap- 
anese destroyer pursued Lieutenant Kelley’s mos- 
quito-boat and at dawn he was dive-bombed by four 
planes. Having disposed of one, the Lieutenant 
scuttled his boat and took to the Philippine jungles 
of Mindanao with his crew. 


He and his men, along with Lieutenant Bulkeley 
and his crew, were found and given shelter, food, 
first aid and a well-won rest by a Jesuit missionary 
there, who cooked for them and took care of them 
with his own busy hands. Lieutenant Kelley made 
it a point to find out the name of this white-robed 
Blackrobe. Once again in traveling condition, the 
officers and their men thanked the missionary, one 
Rev. Andrew J. Cervini, S.J., and made their way 
to their base. 

When Lieutenant Kelley and Lieutenant Bulk- 
eley returned to New York to be feted, Lieutenant 
Kelley did not have very much to say; he is not a 
man greatly inclined to talk. But, being an officer 
and a man with a keenly observant eye who has 
seen much of what our missions are doing in the 
Far East, he did mention gratefully to his brother 
Julian the name of the Jesuit who had rescued him 
and his crew and treated them so royally. The 
name struck a fond and familiar chord in the 
younger brother’s memory. Julian showed Robert 
the letter quoted above, and the strange cycle of 
reciprocal generosity and kindness was complete. 

Julian likes to think (and not without reason, 
when you consider the near-indigent lot of many 
Jesuit missions in the Islands) that the kitchen 
utensils which his gift enabled Father Cervini to 
buy were the same as those the good Jesuit used in 
tending to the needs of his brother and his brother’s 
men. But although he derives much happiness from 
the thought that, in Father Cervini’s noble service 
to his brother, his bread on Far Eastern waters has 
indeed come back to him fourfold, his appreciation 
of the work done by the Jesuit missions afield goes 
far deeper than his own fortuitous experience. He 
has become a one-man press-agency for the So- 
ciety of Jesus in its efforts to teach all nations the 
Word of its Patronymic. 

Both Julian and Lieutenant Kelley are faithful 
High Church Episcopalians, yet they are unani- 
mous in declaring that the Jesuit missionaries are 
doing the most wonderful work in the world, the 
work of saving souls at a time when the souls of 
men are in greatest peril, the work of the Prince 
of Peace when the world is concerned with naught 
but war. They know that these Jesuits are moti- 
vated by what the Rev. Robert I. Gannon, S.J., at 
the Fordham University Centenary Convocation, 
called “ . . . the greatest thing in the world’”—love. 
And both Julian and the Lieutenant want the world 
to know it, too. 

Lieutenant Kelley’s sentiments about Jesuit mis- 
sions, and those of his brother Julian, are best 
summed up in the words of Lieutenant Bulkeley 
who, though himself a non-Catholic, said recently: 

Father Cervini is stationed on the island of Minda- 

nao, where we put up most of the time. He did a 

marvelous job with the men of our crew. He gave 

first aid to those who were injured. He supplied us 
with food. He made his church into a hospital for 


all soldiers, Americans and Filipinos. He is the finest 
man of God I have ever met. 


Thus, in a distant island in the Orient did the 


bread of friendliness come floating in over the 
waters. 
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LIGHT OF ATLANTIC CHARTER 
CAN ILLUMINE DARKEST AFRICA 


JOHN LA FARCE 











THE OLDEST news in the world and the latest 
news in the world are from Africa. Oldest news: 
because the first recorded date is African, the be- 
ginning of the Egyptian calendar in 4241 B.C. 
Latest news: the most crucial battle of the fearful 
world war is at this moment being fought out in 
Libya and in Egypt, the land where history dawned. 
At this moment the eyes of the whole world are 
concentrated upon Northern Africa. But the eyes 
of the leaders of the world, the powers behind the 
events of the war, are upon all of Africa; in a spe- 
cial and fiercely interested way upon the great body 
of the African continent, “dark Africa,” the vast 
equatorial regions south of the Sahara desert and 
north of the South African Union. 

It looks abnormal and even ominous that there 
should be a gap, at this moment, between the sharp 
attention paid to Africa by the few—United Na- 
tions or Axis leaders—and the indifference of the 
many, such as here in the United States. It is not 
realistic to forget Africa; it is not wise, not prac- 
tical. Out of that sleep may be a nasty awakening. 

Who, this side of the Atlantic, thought of Libya 
a couple of years ago? Who can stop thinking of 
it now? In a much shorter time than we imagine, 
we may find ourselves absorbed in battles of an- 
other nature, Social, political, economic, whose 
theatre is that coveted tropical land. 

“Question-mark in form,” says the recent report, 
of the Committee on Africa, described below, the 
second largest and most tropical of the continents 
“stands between the Occident and the Orient. It is 
evidently one of the world’s great battlegrounds 
because of its strategic position and resources.” 

No longer is Africa thought of merely as a sports- 
man’s paradise, and the haunting fear of disease 
connected with it. The “normal Africa” is being re- 
vealed, “of large and little-developed economic re- 
sources, beautiful scenery, and native people of 
much potentiality.” 

Hitler’s ideas as to Africa are all fully matured 
and completely in accordance with his schemes of 
racial imperialism. They are studied in some detail 
by Heinz Soffner in the Commonweal for May 29. 

But what will happen to Africa in the event of 
an Allied victory? This question, of so little con- 
cern to most Americans, is of deep concern, I have 
discovered, to Americans who have been in Africa 
and know something of the actual conditions there. 
They do not look at the future disposition of Africa 
as a matter of simple, easy adjustment that can be 
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taken care of as a detail of the brilliantly success- 
ful peace conference. Rather, they see a significant 
cleavage of ideals and policies looming up in the 
not distant future, a fateful choice to be made, 
which will determine the practicality of every kind 
of settlement, for Europe, for Asia, for the Ameri- 
cas, for the whole world. Expressed in a single 
word, this is to be determined upon the basis of 
social and international justice—justice with re- 
gard for the realities, but justice just the same. 
It is no longer to be at the mercy of imperialism 
and mere political expediency. “The discovery of 
Africa as a means to the white man’s ends begins 
to yield to the greater discovery that the African 
is an end in him.” (Gollock, Sons of Africa.) 

Americans have a very distinct something to say 
about this cleavage; which we and no others can 
say. Let us not wait until the curtain rises and we 
find ourselves on the stage. We can begin now to 
rehearse our part. 

For about a year past, a group of Americans 
who have been in Africa, plus some who had con- 
tact with studies and discussions relating to Africa, 
have been formulating their thoughts on this 
pertinent matter. As a Committee on Africa, the 
War and Peace Aims, they have issued a 150-page 
printed report, with general information and bibli- 
ography: The Atlantic Charter and Africa From 
an American Standpoint. A supplement is also 
printed separately, Events in African History, by 
Edwin W. Smith. (These can be obtained from the 
office of the Interracial Review; or from the Africa 
Bureau, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York City). 

The Committee was composed of Americans 
prominent in educational, philanthropic and mis- 
sionary work relating to Africa and Africans, with 
some specialists in the field of international organi- 
zation. Among the mission representatives was 
the Rev. J. P. Lucey, C.S.Sp., of Duquesne Univer- 
sity, formerly missionary in East Africa and at- 
tached to the Apostolic Delegation in Mombasa. 

The Committee’s conclusions rate simply the 
merit of its members’ own knowledge and ex- 
perience; reflecting their various points of view, 
political, social and religious. They reflect also the 
competence and organizing power of the distin- 
guished chairman, the Rev. Dr. Anson Phelps 
Stokes, president of the Phelps Stokes Fund and 
Carnegie Visitor to Africa in 1932, and his staff. 
The Phelps Stokes Fund, with headquarters at 101 
Park Avenue in New York City, is, in its own de- 

















scription, “probably the only American Founda- 
tion which refers to work in Africa in its Act of 
Incorporation, and one which has shown its active 
interest in African problems for over a quarter of 
a century.” 

If Catholic thought in this country had shown a 
similar interest in Africa for over a quarter of a 
century, a thought proportionate to the vast and 
decisive part the Catholic Church is now playing 
and will continue to play in the African drama, we 
might now be issuing a report on the African as- 
pects of the post-war problem which have a specif- 
ifically Catholic angle. Whatever work may be done 
in that direction in the future, and it should be 
done, will be immensely facilitated by the thorough- 
ness with which this Committee has opened up the 
debate. 

“The Committee,” says the introductory state- 
ment, “is of the opinion that the wise settlement 
of Africa’s problems will not only prove a fair test 
of the peace negotiations, but that without such a 
settlement there can be no enduring basis for world 
peace. Furthermore, it is of importance to America, 
in view of its large and increasingly influential 
Negro population, which is naturally concerned 
about the welfare of its distant African kin . . . On 
the solution of the African post-war problem will 
depend to a large extent the whole future of inter- 
racial cooperation both here and in Africa.” 

Besides the reasons just mentioned, there are 
other grounds why Americans have a special in- 
terest in the way Africa shall be treated at the 
peace conference. They may be briefly summarized 
as follows: 

Missionary work. Non-Catholic missionaries have 
brought the United States into Africa to much 
greater extent than is commonly realized. While 
most of the mission ties with Africa are non-Catho- 
lic, young American Catholics are now in the front 
rank of several of the leading African mission Con- 
gregations of men and women. 

Many Americans are interested in Africa’s com- 
mercial development, and have therefore a “heavy 
responsibility for insuring fair labor conditions.” 
Modern industrialism engulfs America and Africa 
alike. 

Distance is now reduced, particularly by avia- 
tion; and direct American penetration into Africa, 
commercial, diplomatic, military and semi-military, 
has rapidly increased since Pearl Harbor. 

The United States has certain legal rights and 
responsibilities in Africa under treaties and con- 
ventions to which our country is signatory. 

A simple clue was offered for opening up the 
entire question of applying social and international 
justice to the situation of post-war Africa. On Mem- 
orial Day of this year, the Hon. Sumner Welles, 
Under Secretary of State, declared at the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier: “The principles of the At- 
lantic Charter must be guaranteed to the world as 
a whole—in all oceans and in all continents.”’ The 
Atlantic Charter is far from being a satisfactory 
compendium of the principles of justice as applied 
to nations or continents, it has gaping deficiencies. 
However, it commands wide attention and will un- 


doubtedly be quoted in any United Nations peace 
plans. Unconsciously anticipating Mr. Welles’ ad- 
dress, the Committee applied the Charter literally 
and in detail to Africa. Such an application is a 
sharp test of some of that document’s most im- 
pressive generalities, a convenient means of assert- 
ing some of Africa’s basic rights. 

A brief reference to the Charter’s “Eight Points” 
will indicate a few of the many issues that its di- 
rect relation to Africa must necessarily raise. 

Point I, “no aggrandizement.” Africa must now 
be developed “primarily in the interest of its own 
people.” 

Point I, “no territorial changes . . . freely ex- 
pressed wishes of the peoples concerned.” For- 
tunately for the continent’s future peace, some of 
South Africa’s great leaders, such as the Hon. 
Jan Hofmeyr, Minister of Finance and Education, 
have already seen the danger of trying to incor- 
porate tropical Africa into the South African po- 
litical and social system. 

Point III, “self-government.” Progressive par- 
ticipation of the native populations in government, 
by well defined stages, is the Committee’s plan. The 
essential point is that it shall be progressive, and 
evolve definitely toward complete and autonomous 
freedom. 

Point IV, “equal access to raw materials.” Afri- 
can peoples would be able to develop their own in- 
dustries, become proprietors, organize cooperatives, 
while benefiting by the skill, experience and finan- 
cial cooperation of other nations. Kijapan is the 
East African native’s meaningful word for cheap 
imported goods, Japanese and otherwise. 

Point V, “economic collaboration and protection 
of labor.” “The real freedom of the African,” says 
the Report, “is group freedom rather than the free- 
dom of the individual.” It is mainly involved in land 
rights, labor freedom and increasing participation 
in industry and government. There are tremen- 
dous questions of native labor, of the sharp distinc- 
tion between legitimate commerce and mere ex- 
ploitation, of native agriculture, of conservation and 
pests, even of housing, to be taken care of. There 
is need of profound revision of the whole mandates 
idea, in the direction of international guardianship, 
rather than of national “trustees.” 

Point VI, “fear and want.” Africa, taken at large, 
and apart from its precious metals, is a rather poor 
country, sparsely populated, and only in spots with 
rich resources or soil. 

Point VII, “freedom of the seas.” With hardly 
any ships and very few harbors, Africa is de- 
pendent on the rest of the world for contacts and 
shipping. 

Point VIII, “for realistic as well as spiritual rea- 
sons . . . abandonment of the use of force. Per- 
manent ... general security.” 

There can be no peace, or security, or liberty for 
Africa or in Africa without the firm basis of re- 
ligion. The future of Christianity in Africa, there- 
fore, is a crucial problem of the future peace set- 
tlement. Will it be free to spread, as it is now 
spreading, and bring light and hope in place of the 
tyranny of paganism and Islamism? 
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A 
THOMAS F. MEEHAN 


IN this self-sufficient generation which raucously 
boasts its uncountable excellences, and despising 
the giants of other days, basks in the conviction 
that with it wisdom begins and is fulfilled, we find 
from time to time men whose lives renew our faith 
in the possibilities for genuine goodness and ster- 
ling worth that lie within the human heart. These 
men are retiring, courteous, as eager to bring 
others into prominence as they are to remain un- 
noted and unnamed. 

One of these men, the salt of the earth, was 
Thomas Francis Meehan, who died on the night of 
July 7, in his eighty-eighth year. 

From the foundation of this Review in 1909, Mr. 
Meehan served as executive secretary to the Editor. 
In this capacity he was associated with the Rev. 
John J. Wynne, happily still with us, with the Rev. 
Thomas J. Campbell and the Rev. Richard H. 
Tierney, now with God, with the Rev. Wilfrid Par- 
sons, who now occupies a chair at the Catholic 
University, and with the present incumbent, the 
Rev. Francis Talbot. To all these men, Thomas 
Meehan was a friend, a counselor, wise and faith- 
ful, and a never-failing support. During thirty-four 
years of unremitting service, he endeared himself 
to his superior officers and by them was esteemed 
for his worth as a man, a gentleman of the old 
school, and as a scholar. 

To the regret of those who knew and esteemed 
him, Mr. Meehan wrote but little in his field of the 
history of the Church in this country. A life of his 
friend, the late Thomas M. Mulry, essays scattered 
in many Catholic and non-Catholic periodicals, to- 
gether with dozens of prefaces and annotations to 
lengthy articles published in the annual Historical 
Records and Studies of the United States Catholic 
Historical Society, of which he was for years sec- 
retary and president, make up the catalog of his 
published works. But his associates were well 
aware that many volumes of real historical value 
would never have been published, except for Mr. 
Meehan’s encouragement. Young men and women 
working on their theses for the doctorate came to 
him, and to them he opened without stint the treas- 
ures gathered by years of research. Historians of 
recognized position continually consulted him, and 
felt sure of their ground, once their work had been 
submitted to his careful revision. Mr. Meehan was 
not the author of many historical writings. He was 
more than this: he was the creator of writers of 
history. 

None will feel the passing of this humble, self- 
effacing scholar more keenly than the Editors of 
AMERICA. Side by side have we worked with him, 
some of us for many years, and now that he has 
gone, we realize that we have lost one who cannot 
be replaced. From our readers we ask a prayer that 
his gentle soul may be speedily admitted into the 
presence of Him Who to the humble has promised 
the glories of the Kingdom of God. 
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ODELL WALLER 


REPRESENTATIONS and last-minute appeals 
from every part of the United States failed to 
secure reprieve for Odell Waller, Negro share- 
cropper who spent 630 days in the death house 
for the murder of Oscar Davis, his landlord, on 
July 15, 1942. He was electrocuted at the Vir- 
ginia State Penitentiary on July 2. Thus ended 
a long battle of civic-rights and national Negro 
organizations to upset the death verdict. Unlike 
some of its celebrated predecessors, the Waller 
case had not been allowed to be completely 
taken in charge by Left-Wing organizations. 
Serious and responsible citizens made strenuous 
attempts, in vain, to have the trial reviewed 
and its issues brought before the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

These issues turned, not on the guilt of Odell 
Waller, for it was generally conceded that he 
had attacked and killed an unarmed man; but 
on the fairness of his trial. The cardinal point 
raised was that he was tried by a jury of poll- 
tax payers in a State (one of seven) where, re- 
gardless of technicalities, non-poll-tax payers 
are practically disfranchised. 

It was obviously not within the province of 
the trial judge, nor of the Governor of the State 
of Virginia, to decide upon the merits of this 
issue. They have been criticized for their “legal- 
ism,” their unwillingness to transcend the letter 
of the law in the light of higher considerations 
of humanitarianism or of wider, national pol- 
icy. But such criticisms may easily prove a 
boomerang. The letter of the law is rarely per- 
fect, but at least it offers something to reckon 
with. “Higher considerations,” when opportu- 
nity permits, may lend their services to foes of 
human liberty quite as readily as to its friends. 

More to the point, if such considerations do 
avail, would be a regret that the Supreme 
Court did not take under advisement, for yea 
or nay, the issue of the poll tax and the jury of 
the peers. There were sound technical reasons 
for avoiding this troublesome matter, and of 
these the Court showed itself fully aware. 
Nevertheless, now that the question has been 
raised, it will return anon to plague us. In time 
of crisis an avoidance is not always the wisest 
course. It is more prudent to settle such bitterly 
felt human-rights issues than to leave them 
hanging in the air. 














THE LEAKY DYKE 


MORE than two months ago, we were warned 
by President Roosevelt, “Our standard of liv- 
ing will have to come down.” If it fails to come 
down, continued the President, inflation will 
come in. Inflation is capable of many definitions, 
but one result of inflation is easily understood. 
Your money, if you have any, will be worth less, 
and as inflation continues, it will be worth still 
less. Once upon a time, it was possible to pur- 
chase a can of tomatoes for ten cents. Under 
inflation, you may pay a dollar, or even ten 
dollars. Germany, in particular, but Europe in 
general, can tell us what inflation meant in the 
agonizing years following the first World War. 

The President presented an admirable pro- 
gram for the prevention of inflation, but noth- 
ing much seems to have been done to make it 
effective. On the contrary, much has been done 
to destroy it. In one department only, price-fix- 
ing, has a serious effort been discernible. But 
a serious effort in all the departments indica- 
ted by the President is necessary. It is a good 
idea to plug up one leak in the dyke, but if 
you plan to save the dyke, you must plug up 
all of them. 

We shall have higher taxes, certainly, but 
whether these will be of a kind to dry up pres- 
ent and future possible sources of Government 
income, remains to be seen. The purchase of 
Defense bonds and stamps, intended to take the 
place of enforced savings, has been disappoint- 
ing, and we are still waiting to see what will 
be done about a rationing system for all essen- 
tial commodities. Worse, the farm bloc and the 
labor bloc have been busy at Washington. Un- 
less we can get a new idea of what these blocs 
mean when they demand “an improved stand- 
ard of living,” the President’s idea about the 
necessity of bringing our standard of living 
down, will remain in total eclipse. 

What we have now to fear is not inflation 
after this war has ended. The peril is inflation 
within the next twelve months, that is, at the 
very time when the utmost of sacrifice will be 
demanded from every American. When the 
President submitted his plan, a political com- 
mentator wrote that a dyke had been built 
against inflation. He may have been right, but 
leaks have developed and nothing is being done 
to plug them. 





KONRAD von PREYSING 


WHEN the history of the battle for human free- 
dom in the twentieth century is written, it will 
record a name worthy to be joined with that of 
Cardinal Mercier, the undaunted defender of justice 
in the first World War. This will be the name of 
Count Konrad von Preysing, Bishop of Berlin. 

The position of the fearless Bishop of Berlin is 
even more difficult than was that of the Cardinal 
of Malines. The Cardinal kept at bay officials who 
retained at least some of the attributes of civilized 
men, and who represented a Government not wholly 
unmindful of its obligations to humanity. Brutal as 
were some German administrators in Belgium, the 
Cardinal’s appeals did not always fail, and in the 
end the prelate’s perseverance, tact and patriotism 
lightened the chains which bound his people. 

Less happy in his environment is Bishop von 
Preysing. From Berlin, the very center of organized 
inhumanity, where madness and iniquity plot the 
destruction of religion and civilization, the voice of 
the Bishop goes forth to his people and to all the 
world. In words that recall some of our noblest 
American state papers, he denounces the Govern- 
ment which denies God, and makes man, God's 
image, a tool of the state, a being wholly without 
rights. “Authority, derived from God,” he said in 
an address in Berlin, on the occasion of the episco- 
pal jubilee of the Holy Father, “acknowledges in- 
dividual freedom, and it recognizes the right of 
parents to give a religious education to their chil- 
dren. This, indeed, is not only a right, but a duty 
from which no one can escape.” 

The Bishop’s words will awaken a response in 
the heart of every lover of that freedom which Al- 
mighty God has conferred upon His children. In 
the dark years in which the Catholics of Germany 
have seen their schools of every grade either closed, 
or so hampered by tyrannical edicts that they 
scarcely function, the German Bishops have con- 
tinually preached the duty of Catholic parents to 
give their children a Catholic education. 

American Catholics should thank God for the 
comparative ease with which they can fulfil their 
sacred obligation of training their children in Cath- 
olic schools. In Germany, instruction is almost 
wholly such instruction as can be given in the home, 
a home too, darkened by persecution, and saddened 
by war. In the United States, not a large city is 
without its score or more of Catholic elementary 
schools, in which as the Church decrees, children 
can be taught from their earliest years to know, 
love and serve God. The awakened interest in Cath- 
olic education in recent years has built Catholic 
schools in our smaller cities and towns, and today 
there are few localities which lack these invaluable 
aids to parents in fulfilling a most sacred duty. 

Unfortunately, it cannot be said that all Catholic 
parents appreciate the Catholic school at its real 
worth. There may be parents who have both the 
leisure and the ability to impart to their children 
a thorough training in religion, but in a long ex- 
perience we have observed very few. Unless the 
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child receives its religious training in a Catholic 
school, the chances that it will ever receive this 
training, are slight. 

Even more shocking is the indifference displayed 
by some Catholics to the worth of Catholic sec- 
ondary schools and colleges. It is a fatal error to 
suppose that on leaving the elementary school, the 
child has so wide and solid a knowledge of religion 
that he can pass through the secularized high school 
and college without harm. That immunity may oc- 
casionally be found, but it is exceptional. And be- 
cause it is exceptional, Pius XI writes in his En- 
cyclical The Christian Education of Youth: 

To be [a fit place for Catholic students] it is neces- 
sary that all the teaching and the whole organiza- 
tion of the school, and its teachers, syllabus and 
textbooks in every branch, be regulated by the 
Christian spirit, under the direction and maternal 
supervision of the Church; so that religion may be 
in very truth the foundation and crown of the youth’s 
entire training; and this in every grade of school, 
not only the elementary, but the intermediate and 
the higher institutions of learning as well. 

In these strong words, the Holy Father does not 
express a mere wish that the school, kindergarten 
or college, to which Catholic parents entrust their 
children, be a school conducted under Catholic 
auspices, and approved by the Church. What the 
Pontiff teaches is that if these children are en- 
trusted to a non-Catholic school, they are in a place 
not fit for Catholics. May the Pontiff’s words be 
heeded by all Catholics, but especially by those who, 
after applauding the address of the Bishop of Ber- 
lin, show their contempt for it by choosing for their 
children a non-Catholic school. 


MERCY AND MURDER 


LAST month a woman was brought to trial in the 
courts of an Eastern city on a charge of murder. 
She had shot and killed her brother, an inmate 
of an asylum for the insane. At the first plead- 
ings, the woman’s attorney argued that this was 
a “mercy killing,” and asked the committing magis- 
trate to take this enlightened view. At the trial, 
however, the plea was changed, and the attorney 
argued that the woman herself was insane. That 
marked the collapse of another attempt of the pro- 
moters of euthanasia to secure a legal sanction for 
the killing of the mentally and physically ill. 

Such attempts at this sad period of the world’s 
history are nothing less than shocking. Never did 
the world stand in sorer need of love, mercy, kindli- 
ness, and self-sacrificing devotion in caring for the 
sick. Euthanasia now seems accepted by Hitler and 
his godless minions. May God save us from the day 
when this inhuman cruelty is accepted in the Uni- 
ted States. 

The function of the physician is to cure, not to 
kill. God alone is the master of life and of death, 
and it is His will that we make use of everything 
at our disposal to bring the sick back to health. 
Deliberately to shorten the life of a sick man by 
even a moment, is murder, a crime that calls to 
God for vengeance. 
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WISDOM FROM THE WORLDLY 


OUR Lord drew His parables from scenes and hap- 
penings that were familiar to His hearers. He spoke 
of the farmer who went out to sow the seed, of 
wedding feasts and fishing nets, of leaven and the 
lost sheep, of the barren fig tree and the thief in 
the night, of the Pharisee and the Publican, of the 
Prodigal Son and the laborers in the vineyard. In 
the Gospel for tomorrow (Saint Luke, xvi, 1-9), 
He tells us a story about a man who in our day 
would be styled “a smart crook,” a man who was 
faithless to his trust, and profited greatly by his 
dishonesty. 

The difficulty which some readers find in this 
Parable arises very largely from their blindness to 
the fact that even from thieves and other male- 
factors, we can derive lessons that are valuable in 
the spiritual life. An experienced prosecuting at- 
torney once wrote that the industry of law-break- 
ers, their perseverance, their willingness to under- 
go hardship and great sacrifice to accomplish their 
nefarious works, often filled him with amazement. 
Had a tithe of all this effort been applied to worthy 
pursuits, he said, these prisoners in the dock would 
have attained an honorable place in society. Unfor- 
tunately, they had chosen to use their ability for 
evil purposes. 

This prosecutor gives us the moral of the Gospel 
for tomorrow. We are certainly not asked to ad- 
mire the conduct of the steward who, in order to 
retain his employment, stole from his master. What 
is commended is the worldly wisdom of this dis- 
honest steward. When he saw his fate approaching, 
he took steps without delay to avert it, or, should 
this be impossible, to provide himself with a com- 
fortable retreat and an apparently good defense, 
when his disloyalty had been discovered. “For the 
children of this world are in relation to their own 
generation,”’ commented Our Lord, “more prudent 
than the children of light.” 

To write that most Christians work harder for 
a temporal reward than they wil! work for the love 
of God, may seem a cynical statement, and it is. 
But under the cynicism lies a vein of truth. Be- 
cause we are children of a fallen race, our hearts, 
our emotions, our wills, our whole being, are apt 
to be more strongly moved by the thought of a re- 
ward which we can see and use in this world, than 
by the hope of a reward of a supernatural kind in 
the world to come. Everyone who would follow 
Christ must indeed continually struggle against this 
weakness, and, at the same time, make use of all 
that God has given him to keep himself close to 
Christ. 

We shall never attain unto the Kingdom of God 
by sitting down and thinking about its glories. We 
must imitate the prudence, the energy, the worldly 
wisdom of the Unjust Steward. If we have debts to 
pay to God, let us at once begin to pay them. If 
there are weaknesses in our way of doing business 
with God, let us at once study them, and apply a 
remedy. For there has been committed unto us a 
“business” of salvation, and they only shall suc- 
ceed in it who pay the price of toil and sweat. 
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PARADOX TO THE SOUTH 


DONALD G. GWYNN 








THERE is no doubt about it—South America is 
all the fashion nowadays. In this interest among 
North Americans, however, there is something 
more than a mere current dilettantism; there is a 
sincere desire of getting together; there is perhaps, 
as well, a tacit confession that earlier criteria have 
been in error: South America was a merchandise 
to be exploited—it was not a sister country with 
whom there was a crying need to collaborate. 

The English literary output on the customs and 
countries of South America has grown, these last 
years, in notable fashion, and it has provided the 
incentive of translating into English novels and 
other literary works of South America. 

North-American Catholics could have, in this 
movement, an activating role of incalculable im- 
portance. They are, to put it squarely, the only 
ones capable of appreciating the intimate depths of 
the South-American soul. To the Protestants and 
practical atheists of North America, we of the 
South can say what Becquer said of his sweetheart 
in his Rima XXXV: 

; No me admiré tu olvido! Aunque de un dia 
me admiré tu carifio mucho mas; 

porque lo que hay en mi que vale algo 

eso ... ni lo pudiste sospechar! 

(Your forgetfulness has not made me marvel; your 

love of a day has made me marvel much more; for 

what I have that’s of value, that .. . but you can’t 
even suspect it!) 

The Catholic Faith is something so interwoven, 
so compenetrated with the literature of South 
America that it is like the ambient atmosphere in 
which it moves in almost all its being. A literary 
critic of well known ability in South America, the 
Rev. Aurelio Espinosa Polit, S.J., has written: 

The influence of Catholicism on South-American 
literature seems to me to be a theme which indi- 
cates, by its very statement, a misunderstanding of 
what we are like. Here Catholicism has no direct 
influence on literature (as it could have in a country 
where it has been making its way across the current 
of other dominant influences). Here, there is either 
anti-Catholic literature—all the great Liberals and 
now, finally, the Leftist Socialists and Communists, 
above all in the field of the novel—or there is litera- 
ture that is frankly Catholic, but as an atmosphere, 
not as an influence. 

It cannot be otherwise, if literature is a reflec- 
tion of contemporary life. Even since their inde- 
pendence, political parties and divisions have con- 
tinually split the South-American nations. But it 
does not cease to be of interest that the root of all 


these internal strifes is, above all, religious. This 
is exactly what has been reflected in the literature 
of the South in one form or another: civil war, 
class struggle, political strife particularly—in a 
word, the whole complex gamut of a psychology 
that is totally rooted in a civilization profoundly 
Christian and Catholic. 

For one who has gone a little more deeply into 
the different literatures of the South-American 
countries, there rises a real problem. On one hand, 
Catholic authors do not seem to have busied them- 
selves principally with proselytizing for their ideals 
and ideas about life, while anti-Catholic authors 
are steeped in an anti-religious radicalism. 

The traditional extremes of Latin characteristics 
enter, in large part, into this curious reaction. But 
this reaction, in turn, would not be justly explained 
if account were not taken of the foundation of deep 
faith this aggressive attitude reveals. The South 
American is rarely amoral; immoral he indeed is, 
and terrifyingly so when he has lost, or believes 
he has lost, the Faith. 

And that is why, instinctively, he tries to hush 
the voice of his conscience which, in spite of every- 
thing, makes itself heard in the depth of his soul. 
Here is the source of those writings wherein blas- 
phemy bursts forth with almost demoniacal fury; 
wherein the Church is insulted and belittled with 
unheard-of villainy; wherein vice is praised and, if 
one can say it, idealized. But you never find this 
business of describing the most monstrous acts with 
no thought or care of whence they spring. 

Another reason for this painful impression of 
aggressiveness given by the literature of South 
America is that those who stir up the greatest 
furore in their writings are not the Catholics, but 
the reactionary group that wants to destroy all the 
old traditions that Spain bequeathed to the conti- 
nent it colonized. They have, too, painful as it is 
to say, support among their neighbors to the North 
which South-American Catholics very rarely ex- 
perience from the Catholics in the North. It can 
be said that there has not been the least bad will 
on the part of North-American Catholics; but the 
fact of lack of interest and support remains and 
has not failed to have had ontoward consequences. 

Finally, we have to point out a defect that Latin 
Catholics, in general, have betrayed, not only in 
their writings, but frequently enough, in their very 
conduct. An excess of confidence in their over- 
whelming superiority, the feeling that they are 
beyond question the numerical, and generally the 
intellectual, majority—these have made them over- 
confident in their own strength and slack in adopt- 
ing an attitude of dignified aggression. 

In this respect, the Mexicans, who went through 
such violent persecutions under Calles, have reacted 
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marvelously, and stand out as an example for their 
brothers of the Southern Hemisphere. To cite no 
more than a single name, Alfonso Junco, the in- 
defatigable Mexican publicist, seems to us like one 
of those Catholic champions of the pen whom South 
America needs so sorely. 

The “Apostolate of the Press,” the union of Cath- 
olics, even in the field of literature, in order to 
spread the Catholic idea, is a concept which has 
not yet made progress among Catholic writers. 
And, in the meantime, Socialist and Communistic 
propaganda roars and blusters, pretending to give 
the tone to the literature of the South. 

That is why we can say that the general impres- 
sion caused by the modern literary production of 
South America is liable to be very erroneous if one 
does not recall the atmosphere in which it moves, 
but which it reveals only partially. It is very prob- 
able that the contrast with the literature and films 
of North America, whose influence makes itself 
felt every day with more force, will stimulate hid- 
den potentialities, and raise up the writer of clearly 
South-American talent who will hit the mark and 
give us the deep significance of the Christian and 
Catholic civilization which Spain bequeathed. 


THEY SAID, HERACLITUS... 


JOSEPH DEVER 








DEAR BILLY: You are gone. The newspapers say 
that your ship has been torpedoed in the Carib- 
bean; they list you as missing. A missing list—how 
ironically appropriate. For that is what we are do- 
ing, missing all those on the list. I am missing you, 
Billy, you in particular, for you were my own true 
friend. Yet in expressing my love for you, may I 
encompass in it all those who were lost with you; 
in missing you, may I miss them; in praying for 
you, may I pray for them; in loving you, may I love 
them. 

How quiet it is here. Five o’clock in the after- 
noon, a poising, a hush-time, just before people 
come banging in from work, just before children 
come clattering in for supper. In the tenement 
across the street I can hear one of our Portuguese 
friends puzzling out some incoherent sonata at a 
piano. The Portuguese! What happiness we have 
known with them. They and their dark skins, we 
and our glib tongues. It was America, and we think- 
ing ourselves superior to them because we did not 
eat gargantuan, strong-smelling sandwiches; and 
they thinking themselves superior to us because 
they marched in parades with flowers and a brass 
band on sultry Sunday mornings; and nobody su- 
perior to anybody else, and lots going off to serious 
places, and lots not coming back. 

Earlier today I passed by the river; I passed the 
bridge too—you know the one I mean. It’s the 
bridge above the bridge, it’s right there where that 
railway trestle is, the one from which everybody 
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used to be so afraid to dive. It’s still there, under 
the bigger bridge, and kids are still daring other 
kids to dive from it. Probably no one of them will 
take the dare, no one but one, none but some cocky 
little Irishman who knows just how to do it, how to 
come so close to the wooden ties that heavy look- 
ers-on get splinters from just watching. 

How does this lift my mind and heart to God, you 
will ask? I can only answer by looking at the ce- 
ment buttressing with which you always coquetted 
just before the collision of you and the water. You 
did not wait until the advent of oil tankers and sub- 
marines in order to play tag with death, Billy; 
death was there where we swam, death was a rail- 
road trestle, death was a ledge of cement. I am 
thinking that you were not meant to die then and 
there, I am thinking that Someone meant you to 
die in the Caribbean. 

Only your death, as is often the case, has brought 
the war out of the newspapers. If I could see you in 
a coffin, if I could help to carry it up the stairs of 
the church, if I could see people crying, if I could 
catch on my face a drop of the sacred water with 
which a priest blessed your grave—if all these 
things, I would know you were dead; now I am left 
with but a bewildered acceptance of your passing. 
The world is stark raving mad, mad with lust and 
selfishness and materialism; only love is left. It is 
either love or insanity, there is no other choice. 
Love means that God is; it means that because God 
is, you and all the others that have died, are. It 
means that the man who pressed the button which 
launched that fatal torpedo is not to be hated, even 
if he has killed my friend and others, and so many 
others, who are also my friends. It means that the 
German is not a Hun, that the Japanee is not a 
grinning monkey, that the Jew is not a wanderer 
on the face of the earth. This is what love is; if 
God is, love is, for that is what Jesus Christ, Who 
was God, taught, and all else is insanity. 

There is one other thing I can do for you Billy. 
I have often told you of my devotion to the Blessed 
Mother. I have told you that her love and tender- 
ness are the starkest of realities. The thing that I 
would like to do for you, and for all your ship- 
mates who died with you, the thing that I would 
like best to do is to write a few words to Stella 
Maris in your behalf. These are for you all, Billy, 
listen. ... 

“Stella Maris, Star of the Caribbean, standing 
tall and chaste there in the summer night, hear my 
prayer. Hear, too, the words of your Son, Star of 
the Caribbean, your Son Who said to John that 
these others, these lying at the bottom of night, 
these are your sons. ‘Mother, behold thy sons.’ 

“Yet, there is another part which says: ‘Sons, be- 
hold thy mother.’ How may they behold thee, Eve- 
ning Star, how may they behold their mother, if 
she does not burst through to them in all her radi- 
ance and loving-kindness, if she does not gather 
them to her, hide them in her, and lift them far 
above the night to where the Day is, the Eternal 
Day. Star of the Caribbean, look you to your sons;. 
sons, look you to your mother... .” 


So long, Billy, Joe. 


























MY HAND IS NOT STRONG 


Should I take a stone 
And cast it at a star, 
It would not go far. 


Or pluck a blade of grass 
To tie it round a tree, 
That could not be. 


Lightning could I strike, 
Encase a box of thunder, 
What would be the wonder? 


Command the sun at dawn, 
Step on a moon and say 
To the night: “Be day.” 


But there is power of mine 
To let the good Lord linger 
Between my thumb and finger. 


I can put a purple stole 
Around my shoulder, then 
Forgive the faults of men. 


And this has been my diet, 
The flesh and blood of Christ, 
And that has sufficed. 
ARTHUR MACGILLIVRAY 


WOMEN 


If I had a pen that was built of magic, 

And a tongue that kept time with the freshet of my 
thoughts, 

I’d make an ode to all brave women. 

Thin women who stew over wash-tubs 

That their children may go footwarm in the winter; 

Virginal women married to drunken husbands, 

Who face each day with eyes that shame the stars; 

Luscious, lovely women like ripe pomegranates, 

Who yet are sound and sweet right through; 

Women who bear sons and pray that they be presidents, 

Yet live to see them pilferers and poachers; 

Women whose daughters drag their fine names in the 
dust, 

Yet proudly lift their heads to face a sniggering world; 

Women whose men-folk go to war, 

And leave them to a hopeless hell of waiting; 

Great-hearted women who suffer disease and desolation 
and death 

Because of the sins of their forefathers; 

Little merry, laughing women, laughing to hide their 
tears; 

Women with tender hearts, who mother the world and 
everything in it; 

Women who play the game of life, in all sincerity, and 
in all good faith. 


I would go barefoot over sharp stones that hack and 
tear my feet, 
And walk lonely and apart all the days of my life, 
If God would give me a sheaf of splendid words 
To give all women their due. 
HELENA HENDERSON 


PUBLICAN INTELLECTUEL 


When I walk each new field of knowledge 
And sense and feel my brain is small; edge 
Along new trails; advance is brief: 

I thank God, 

God knows. 
When scholars damn all other schools, 
Scoff axioms, others’ facts and rules; 
Confusion finds a firm relief: 

I thank God, 

God knows. 
When men would plumb and sum the universe 
And wisdom cram in figures terse; 
My single brain would come to grief: 

Save, I thank God, 
God knows— 
God 
And—me; 
And I, God! 
JAMES D. CARROLL 


A VERY OLD BALLAD 


Last night when all was dark and still 
And peace encompassed town and hill, 
Did you hear a dreadful sound, father? 


It shook a thousand homes, I swear, 
And shattered windows here and there 
For some twenty miles around, father! 


That noise like thunder, Heaven forfend us, 
Sudden, frightful, and horrendous— 
Did you with your ready wit 

Guess at once the source of it, father? 


Contritely and in keen distress 
Reluctantly I must confess 
With many a sorrowful sigh, 
That dreadful sound was only I 
Rousing the echoes every place 
Falling from a state of grace, father! 
RUTH DE MENEZES 


TO A LITTLE BOY 


(In Saint John’s Gospel) 
John was once a little boy 
So he understood the joy 
You felt one blessed day 
When you were asked to give away 
(According to the Master’s wish) 
Five barley loaves and two small fish. 
It mattered not that Jesus willed 
To give you back twelve baskets filled; 
That He should want something of you 
Was your delight; and this John knew 
Hence he put you into Holy Writ 
Sheerly for the boy of it. 

Mary C. MCKENNA 
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THE LAYMAN AT WORSHIP 


THE D1aLoc Mass. By Gerald Ellard, S.J. Longmans, 

Green and Co. $2.75 
FATHER ELLARD once remarked that an author 
anxiously awaits the return of his book from the printer 
with somewhat the same emotions as an expectant 
father pacing the floor of a maternity hospital. The 
same has been somewhat the state of mind of the many 
persons, clergy and laity, who have engaged in the 
venture of the Dialog Mass. They have been waiting for 
the clarification and assurance that they felt sure Father 
Ellard’s scholarly treatment of the subject would give 
them, once it appeared. Examination of this book shows 
that it lives up to expectations and then some. 

Gauging by the reviewer’s experience, there are two 
typical attitudes on the Dialog Mass. One may be 
phrased: “It’s a grand thing, and is working wonders in 
enabling the ordinary human being to take that active 
part in the Holy Sacrifice that the Popes so strongly 
urge. But is it authorized, are we quite orthodox? Is 
the ‘venture’ really temerarious; or is it completely 
soothing to pious and obedient ears?” The other might 
be expressed: “Do you realize the abuses and incon- 
veniences of which the Dialog Mass is capable? What 
right has anyone to impose this system upon our Catho- 
lic parishes, especially since certain ‘dialog’ practices 
have been condemned?” 

Unlike human babies—most helpless of all living crea- 
tures at birth—Father Ellard’s brain-child arrives magis- 
terially equipped to cope with either of these states of 
mind. He shows that the “venture” is no novelty, but 
simply the return to the pre-Reformation practice of as- 
sisting at Mass; and he shows, too, how we fell away 
from it. One of the most interesting of his collection of 
historical discoveries concerns the part played by the 
disastrous Jansenist controversy. Fear of giving aid to 
heretics postponed for a couple of centuries the plan en- 
tertained by the Council of Trent for rescuing the 
Liturgy from its deadening remoteness and isolation. 

Far from being a private idea of a few liturgical en- 
thusiasts, the movement for the Dialog Mass, as he clear- 
ly shows, stems from the Holy See itself and, in truly 
Catholic fashion, is encircling the globe. 

The Americas, Europe, Asia, Australia, all have 
felt the initiative of the Hierarchy in fostering the 
Dialog Mass, a ready and easy form of that com- 
munal prayer regarded as so necessary by Pope 
Pius XI. “A need of our times,” he told a pilgrim 
group in 1929, “is social or communal prayer, to be 
voiced under the guidance of the pastors in enact- 
ing the solemn functions of the liturgy. This alternat- 
ing of prayers will be of the greatest asssistance in 
banishing the numberless evils which disturb the 
minds of the Faithful in our age, and especially 
in overcoming the snares and dangers which threat- 
en to undermine the sincerity of the Faith.” 

Says Archbishop Curley of Baltimore in his preface: 
Too long have our Mass-groups been mute and silent 
spectators. At a time when social, economic and po- 
litical bonds are breaking day after day, there is 
special timeliness in a work that knits minds and 
hearts together in the communal worship of our 
God. 

As one who has personally experienced and practised 
the celebration of the Dialog Mass over a space of some 
fourteen years, I can myself testify to the truth of all 
Father Ellard’s claims, as well as to the prudence and 
precision with which he is careful to make the necessary 
distinctions, directions and precautions. His book will 
undoubtedly have a far-reaching effect upon the life 
of the Church in this country. JOHN LAFARGE 


























DEBATER’S STATEMENT 


Ir MEN WerE ANGELS. By Jerome Frank. Harper and 

Bros. $3.75 
“IF men were angels,” says The Federalist, “no govern- 
ment would be necessary.” But they’re not; and the more 
complex society becomes, the more elaborate must be 
the governmental structure. A feature of modern gov- 
ernment is the multiplication of administrative agencies, 
particularly in recent years, the distinguishing mark of 
which is the “power to determine, either by rule or by 
decision, private rights and duties.” 

Judge Frank presents a vigorous brief for this de- 
velopment. A former Chairman of the SEC, and present- 
ly a judge of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
he possesses impressive qualifications for such a task. 
But the volume under review will probably not increase 
his stature as a writer on government problems. Not 
only is it overloaded with long excerpts from Judge 
Frank’s earlier books and articles (and therefore can- 
not help seeming like a warmed-over meal), but the 
argument as a whole is more a debater’s statement than 
a calm exposition calculated to carry conviction, and it 
will hardly convert any critics. 

Here is a sample, in summary form, of an argument 
which runs through much of the book: Administrative 
agencies are the object of attack. But one of the most 
prominent attackers is Dean Roscoe Pound. So we try 
to refute him at length. But the SEC is a typical ad- 
ministrative agency. Hence what Pound says of adminis- 
trative agencies in general may be taken to apply specif- 
ically to the SEC (cf., for example, p. 53). Of course, 
many criticisms do not apply to the SEC; are they there- 
fore intrinsically wrong-headed? If the administrative 
process were all but flawless, as this sort of argument 
cannot help suggesting, the lengthy recommendations of 
the Attorney-General’s Committee would be irrelevant to 
the last degree. 

This reviewer agrees in the main with Frank’s con- 
clusions as to the place of administration in our Govern- 
ment; but the author might have spared us some of the 
storm and fury of his argument. 

Judge Frank gives a really excellent discussion of 
Aristotle on “a government of laws and not of men,” 
of the separation of powers and of checks and balances. 
But those in search of a good evaluation of Administra- 
tion are still to be referred to the Report of the Attorney- 
General’s Committee on Administrative Procedure. It is 
far more critical and constructive than If Men Were 
Angels. GERARD F. YATES 


FIRE UNDER THE ASHES 


Europe IN Revott. By René Kraus. The Macmillan 

Co. $3.50 
THIS is entirely a propaganda book and it is rambling, 
wordy, often repetitive, packed with facts in a rather 
sloppy order, facts that are sometimes contradicted in a 
later chapter; but it is probably the best catalog, the 
best approach to a complete news job about Europe 
under the Nazi heel. 

It attempts to tell the whole story: The Nazi conquest 
in Austria, Czechoslovakia, France, the Scandinavians; 
Nazi methods toward resistance of force, starvation, tor- 
ture and mass murder; Nazi demands for food, labor, 
gradual Germanization. It contains sketches of a few 
leading Germans and of at least thirty puppet premiers. 
It says in almost every paragraph that “The New Order” 
does not work. 

Yet the book has serious gaps. His puppet premiers do 
not include Paul Skoropadsky of Ukrania. He does not 
clear up the Stuepnagel mystery. Early, he says the com- 
mander of occupied France is Gen. Joachim von Stup- 
nagel; later it becomes Joachim Heinrich Otto von Stuep- 
nagel. Newspaper readers have heard it also as Heinrich 
Ernst von Stuepnagel and Hans Otto von Stuepnagel 


“THE RURAL RECTOR” 


By Rt. Rev. J. J. Burke 


A new book of exceptional Auman interest. The story 

- of a young priest’s exciting life on the mid-western prairies 

in earlier days. THRILLING: as he broke up a potential 

band of young thugs, and was held up at the point of a 

gun, but succeeded in taming the youth and bringing him 
into his “Young People’s Athletic Club!” 


Father Leary, the hero, does “social service” work years 
before it was generally recognized as a legitimate function 
of the church. He grapples with the liquor problem among 
rugged pioneer farmers. He pleads for tolerance for the 
Catholic faith in “A.P.A.” infested communities, and is 
the speaker at an extraordinary mass-meeting of Protes- 
tants, arranged by Protestants, to give a young priest the 
opportunity to defend his Catholic faith! 


You will like Father Leary, a fighting, devout, but very 
human Soldier of the Cross. 


It reads like a novel—but it is actually Catholic history. 
Not propaganda. 
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and most of them have been led to believe that there are 
six Stuepnagels in the German army, all cousins, and 
that Heinrich Ernst succeeded Hans Otto in France. 
Nor does he mention the most militant, uncompromising 
Catholic in Germany, Michael Cardinal von Faulhaber. 

The author was born in France in 1902. He was a 
prominent European diplomat, newspaper editor, traveler 
and author. He wrote many books and this is his third 
since he came to the United States in April, 1938. Though 
he has been out of direct touch with Europe for four 
years, the embassies of most of the United Nations have 
supplied him with material. Thus, he is able to present 
a few new facts. 

Americans have wondered if it is true that Kirsten 
Flagstad is singing for the Nazis. Dr. Kraus says it is. 
He tells in a chapter on propaganda how the French 
News Agency, Havas, was taken over by the Nazis. He 
says Poland has 100 underground newspapers. He says 
that Russian pilots daily bombard Nazi troops with mil- 
lions of copies of a propaganda sheet signed Adolf 
Hitler. Where we knew only trends, he boldly supplies 
figures: one and one-half million Frenchmen are forced 
to labor in German factories and fields; so are half a 
million Poles, half a million Czechs and 250,000 Belgians. 

It is a propaganda book and Dr. Kraus is answerable 
for its success. Knowing that Pierre Laval, raised over 
Marshal Henri Pétain as French head last April, has 
still some power to swing to the United Nations, he is 
very gentle with him—the sole case but one where he 
does not thoroughly pan a collaborationist. 

The book attempts to be a complete takeout on life 
in conquered Europe. It would have been better for ref- 
erence had an index been included. But it is fine as it is. 
Names, dates, figures fill it. There is some color and a 
few gripping scenes and it is generally readable. 

JOSEPH HUTTLINGER 


PRELUDE TO Victory. By James B. Reston. Albert A. 

Knopf. $2 
YET another journalist writes on the war. This time it is 
a young man who heard the thunder of bombs falling on 
London. Strong in his convictions, rushing in where his 
elders feared to tread, he examines our conscience, he 
lectures us, he gives us fight talks punctuated by rheto- 
rical questions that rattle like machine guns. He bids us 
put aside our selfishness, our materialism and apply to 
our daily conduct the test: “Will it help to win the war?” 
For the past twenty-five years we have not behaved as 
Americans; we have debunked everything from hard 
work to Christianity; we have been too slick, selfish and 
materialistic, and we haven’t gotten away with it. 

The President has ignored constructive criticism; Con- 
gress has appointed mediocrities to key-positions; the 
political bosses, not the people, picked the candidates 
for Congress. Among those mentioned by name as mis- 
fits are Martin Dies and David I. Walsh. These two 
able, honest and educated statesmen have many bitter 
enemies. Why? The book as planned has a negative 
slant, each chapter discussing an “illusion” we are sup- 
posed to hug. There is much on the positive side. The best 
proposal, perhaps, is that we strengthen our political 
propaganda. What the young author says indignantly 
about our sins against patriotism, Catholic publications 
have been stating consistently for decades. We Catholics 
have a complete set of principles for reconstruction. Sev- 
eral of them the author has discovered and stresses, 
among them, the necessity of a return to Christian 


morality. GEorRGE T. EBERLE 
THE Sea-GuLLt Cry. By Robert Nathan. Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2 


MR. NATHAN’S latest whimsy, in summertime mood, 
makes pleasant vacation reading, especially for those 
who know their Cape Cod. The salty atmosphere of the 
Cape provides a tangy and seasonal setting for the 
gentle romance of a refugee Polish countess and a 
prosaic American college instructor. Louisa and her 
young brother Jeri, the refugees, make their home for 
the summer in a scow belonging to a worthy Cape 
Codder, Mr. Baghot, whose shrewd Yankee wit and 


























abrupt but genuine kindness are high points of the book. 
Their meeting with the suddenly adventurous professor 
with escapist yearnings, the somewhat overdone naiveté 
and outspokenness (after all, they are supposed to be of 
the nobility) with which they adopt him and all his 
faults, constitute the tale’s major interest. 

Unfortunately, though The Sea-Gull Cry certainly can- 
not claim any other distinction than that of delightful 
triviality, it does not completely fulfil even this inconse- 
quential destiny. For such weighty problems as the duty 
of Americans toward their suffering fellow-men all over 
the world, the failure of mankind to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of charity, all-important as they are, can- 
not be dealt with thoroughly nor done anything like 
justice in this slender little fantasy. The light touch is 
jarred inharmoniously by the professor’s troubled mean- 
derings of conscience; and the completely sentimental 
solution of his escapism is altogether inadequate to the 
gravity of the problems involved. The world’s tragedy 
demands more careful thinking through than it can be 
given here; and whimsy cannot so directly concern itself 
with real problems without proportionately losing a 
great deal of its own peculiar charm. 

JOSEPHINE NICHOLLS HUGHES 


PROGRESS AND EDUCATIONAL PERSPECTIVE. By Edgar W. 

Knight. The Macmillan Co. $1.50 
IN his sententious style, Dr. Edgar W. Knight presents 
some challenging ideas in this book, which is the four- 
teenth volume in the series of the Kappa Delta Pi lec- 
tures. Analyzing progress and the philosophy behind the 
modern idea of the term, from an historical viewpoint, 
the author points out very clearly the confusion that has 
been and still is rampant about educational progress and 
the progress of civilization in general. He condemns the 
ever-recurrent fallacy that change is progress, and he 
shows that progress in the “brick and mortar” idea of 
schooling is not necessarily progress in education. The 
last chapter on “The Need for Perspective” is especially 
sound and stimulating. He clearly shows the lack of 
philosophy in American education today, and the neces- 
sity for well defined aims or purposes in education. 

It is to be regretted that such an eminent historian, 
with a reverence for the real progress of the past and 
present, should repeat two popular misconceptions. Dr. 
Knight does not fully appreciate the Christian ideal if 
he claims that man could neglect progress in this life in 
striving only for the next life. He shows his ignorance 
of Scholasticism when he dismisses it as mere specula- 
tion. E. J. FARREN 


THE LirtLe GIANT: The Story of Stephen A. Douglas 

and Abraham Lincoln. By Jeannette Covert Nolan. 

Julian Messner, Inc. $2.50 
ALTHOUGH remembered today chiefly as the other 
speaker of the famous Lincoln-Douglas Debates, Stephen 
A. Douglas was for two decades one of the most impor- 
tant and outstanding figures in American political life. 
Into his short life of forty-nine years he crowded a list 
of accomplishments and successes which clearly proved 
him a man of superior ability and diligence and sincere 
patriotism. 

At fourteen, Douglas left the Vermont farm where he 
was born, to earn his own way as a cabinetmaker. After 
a few more years of schooling and a smattering of law, 
he decided to emigrate to the West. Being a born orator 
and interested only in politics, he realized that his best 
chances of success lay in the newer settlements on the 
frontier, and it was not long after his arrival in Illinois 
that he began to make a name for himself. A judge at 
twenty-seven, elected to Congress at thirty, a Senator at 
thirty-five—so he fought his way up the political ladder. 
Gifted with remarkable powers of oratory, boundless 
energy and tenacity of purpose, and never shrinking 
from a fight, the “Little Giant” soon became a national 
figure. 

Slavery was the one question overshadowing all else 
during the years of his political life; as strongly devoted 
to the Union as his political idol, Andrew Jackson, Doug- 
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las strove by persuasion and compromise to ward off 
secession and war. He broke with President Buchanan 
and sacrificed the certain chance of the Presidency rather 
than abandon his policy of “squatter sovereignty” re- 
garding slavery in the Territories, which he believed to 
be the only way to settle the issue without bloodshed. 
And when war did come he ranged himself wholehearted- 
ly on the side of the Union and gave unstinted support 
to his old rival, Lincoln. 

This volume, written for the early teen-age reader but 
which many an older student will find interesting and 
instructing, is an excellent attempt to recall to the 
memory of another generation the life and work of a 
man who did much for his country, unselfishly using his 
talents and abilities for what he believed to be the best 
interests of his fellow-citizens. True, he strove for, and 
won, wealth, political success and popularity, but in time 
of crisis he proved that he was ready to sacrifice them 
rather than be false to his duty or his principles. 

F. J. GALLAGHER 


War As a SociaL INstITuTION. Edited for the Ameri- 

can Historical Association by Jesse D. Clarkson and 

Thomas C. Cochran. Columbia University Press. $3.50 
A SELECTION from the papers on War and Society, 
read at the 1940 meeting of the American Historical 
Association, makes up the content of this book. The re- 
sult is twenty-six approaches to the subject of war from 
five different angles or aspects, namely, the causes of 
war, strategy and tactics of war, the effect of war upon 
the concept of neutrality, the repercussions of war upon 
social and economic institutions and finally America and 
the present war. It is only another indication of the dizzy 
pace of modern events to observe that some of the 
papers in the last section, written before Pearl Harbor 
and dealing with the possibilities or the impossibilities of 
American Isolation, are already definitely dated. 

This may appear a strange criticism of a history book 
written by historians, but it is the price historians must 
pay for contemporaneity of research, a tendency on the 
part of historians to turn from the interpretation of the 
past to the interpretation of the present in terms of the 
past. The motivation and the justification for this trend 
is probably the competition of journalists, highly paid 
columnists and radio commentators. 

In their effort to edit a book and not a mere collection 
of essays on war, the editors have made a valiant, if not 
entirely successful effort, to attain inner unity in the 
midst of catholicity of approach by introductory notes 
prefixed to each of the five main divisions, justifying the 
inclusion of each paper and indicating its contribution to 
unity. The same praiseworthy purpose probably dictated 
the title selected, War As a Social Institution. However, 
it would appear that some of the papers dealing with 
technical aspects of warfare have to be pulled and 
stretched no little to get them under the commonly ac- 
cepted significance of social institution. Again, after read- 
ing the three or four papers on war and economics, the 
reader acquires no unified impression of a vast subject, 
but only isolated information, as for example, the con- 
tribution of war to the industrialization of Japan or the 
effects of war on the standard of living of Russian work- 
ers between 1907 and 1916. This is not to deny or mini- 
mize the value of the papers as monographs or individ- 
ual contributions, but merely to indicate the obvious diffi- 
culty of making one book out of the work of twenty-six 
authors. JOHN L. SHEA 
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THEATRE 


THIS IS THE ARMY. It was very easy to get senti- 
mental over the appeal of This Is the Army at the Broad- 
way, and a lot of us promptly did it. We were not gulp- 
ing over the forty-five-thousand-dollar audience on the 
first night, nor over Lee Shuberts’ thousand-dollar box- 
party, nor even over Kate Smith’s two five-thousand- 
dollar orchestra seats, in which she and her friend sat 
so contentedly, as well they might. What we felt emo- 
tional about were the hundreds of clever lads in the 
show who had put their young hearts and backs into 
hot-weather rehearsals day and night for months to 
make the new soldier show the big success it is, and 
who, quite obviously, had not been worrying in the least 
about their own futures. Their job of the moment was 
to make Irving Berlin’s contribution to the Army a 
tremendous success, which would swell the Army Emer- 
gency Relief Fund; and that job they certainly did up 
to the hilt. 

Incidentally, they were cheered by one of the largest, 
most brilliant and most appreciative audiences ever as- 
sembled in a New York theatre. There was enough gold 
braid on the shoulders of officers in the orchestra seats 
to decorate most of Broadway. The best news of all is 
that the boys gave their brilliant audience an evening 
no spectator there will forget, and that noted impresarios 
are predicting that the record-breaking receipts of $45,- 
000 for the opening night will eventually grow to a 
million “for the cause” through screen and theatre and 
music sales, all of which, with the revue itself, have 
been donated to the Service by Mr. Berlin. 

One of the high iights of the opening was the moment 
when Mr. Berlin himself stood up in his sergeant’s uni- 
form of the First World War to sing his famous song 
of that period, Oh, How I Hate to Get Up in the Morn- 
ing. That was late in the program, but the enthusiasm 
of the audience was still at fever heat, and it gave him 
an ear-splitting, roof-raising reception. During this war, 
by the way, the world’s most popular song is apt to be 
another Berlin song, This is the Army, Mr. Jones. No 
private room or telephone. 

But Mr. Berlin would be the last man to accept all 
the credit for his big achievement. Sergeant Ezra Stone 
was a tremendous aid to him as director of the com- 
pany. So was Private John Koenig, who made the scenery 
and costumes. So were the several dozen able and dis- 
tinguished actors who turned up in the Army and car- 
ried the program. So was the orchestra, and also the 
chorus that sang soldier songs as few of us have heard 
them sung before. 

Beginning with a minstrel show and the rousing 
chorus, This is the Army, the boys went through the 
evening with a gay elan that took in a minstrel show, 
a ballet, a lot of solo dancing and imitations, juggling, 
and in short a brilliant and varied vaudeville program, 
including at least three songs, in addition to the open- 
ing one, which we shall soon hear on every side—I Left 
My Heart at the Stage Door Canteen, I’m Getting Tired, 
So I Can Sleep and The Army’s Made a Man Out of Me. 

The Russian Winter supplied, quite properly, some 
very good Russian dances, and showed us how easily 
some of the boys can make up as rather attractive girls. 
They were careful not to overdo it, too. In fact, the clean- 
liness and good taste of the production were among its 
most impressive features. There was also a capital 
Negro number full of dash and gayety, as well as some 
beautiful aviation numbers, and a few imitations which 
every one but Jane Cowl, Lynn Fontanne and Gypsy 
Rose Lee will enjoy. But the biggest moment came when 
Mr. Berlin appeared and the audience had its chance to 
put up a show. 

You can’t afford to miss This Is the Army. 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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BOY Saviour Movement Publications. Jesus as per and Youth in 
Christian Education by Rev. Mario Barbara, S.J., Rome, Italy. Book- 
lets by Father Walsh; A Call of the Shepherd; Devotion to the Boy 
Saviour for the School and the Home; A Plea for Reverence; Words 
of the Hymns of the Devotion; Indulgenced Prayer of the Devotion in 
27 languages. Any of the above ets postpaid, ten cents (stamps 
accepted), Loyal and True Hymnal, cloth binding, postpaid fifty cents. 
Prices of all above complete, postpaid, $1.00. Rev. Walsh, S.J., 
986 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


RETREATS for Priests. Eight. day closed retreats for priests only, 
conducted in smali groups by the Jesuit Fathers at the site of the 
For 1942 Schedule and information 
Sacred Heart 








Collaboration—ghost writing—every 
‘Typing. PERSONAL LITERARY 
Marbury Hall, 164 W. 74th 














martyrdom of St. Isaac Jogues. 
address Rev. Ellwood F. McFarland, S.J., Director, 
Retreat House, Auriesville, N. Y. 

SHOES. “Wright Arch-Preserver Shoes” for men—boys, too. A man’s 
store. Many of the Clergy are our steady customers—we welcome your 

















patronage. 117 Church Street, Corner Murray Street, New York, N. Y. 
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FILMS 


CROSSROADS. A screenplay which detours from the 
beaten, cliché-strewn paths and blazes a dramatic trail 
of its own is refreshing. It is such a novelty these days. 
This film does something like that, and proves that the 
era of screen originality is not entirely dead, as so many 
had feared. In a Parisian locale, circa 1935, with no hint 
of the war in it, the photoplay unveils William (the Thin 
Man) Powell, a prominent diplomat in the French For- 
eign Office, who has married a lady named Hedy La- 
marr. Powell, it appears, has developed a severe dose of 
amnesia from a train wreck in 1922, and recalls nothing 
of his career prior to that date. Exploiting this loss of 
memory, a gang of blackmailers convince Powell that 
his pre-1922 activities were heavily on the crimina! side. 
Powell eventually learns that he never was a robber and 
murderer, pre- or post-1922, and stages some of that fa- 
mous Thin-Man sleuthing to expose the blackmailers. 
Jack Conway’s direction is, on the whole, vigorous. The 
pacing, however, now and then leaves something to be 
desired, with the result that there are times when the 
action slows down a bit. The script is of the thriller type, 
enticing the audience, on one occasion, into a blind alley, 
a trick which adds a powerful punch to the ending. 
Superb acting by an excellent cast features the se- 
quences. Powell is debonair and satisfying. Heddy con- 
tinues to confirm the suspicion (first raised by her work 
in Tortilla Flat) that she is becoming a real actress. 
Basil Rathbone and Claire Trevor, in the sinister roles; 
Felix Bressart, H. B. Warner and others donate artistic 
performances in this mature melodrama. (MGM) 


DESPERATE JOURNEY. Shooting galore, sabotage, 
wild pursuits—everything in Hollywood’s bag of blood- 
curdling, spine-chilling paraphernalia, a bag filled with 
tricks from gangsters and Westerns—are poured into 
this volcanic screen eruption, which might be character- 
ized as a sort of Invaders in reverse. An R.A.F. bomber 
attacking Germany near the Polish border is forced to 
land. Remnants of the plane’s crew, amid a series of 
hair-raising escapes, battle their way across the Third 
Reich, blow up a munitions factory, ride in Marshall 
Goering’s private car, finally seize an airplane and soar 
back to England. There is nothing subtle about the film. 
It radiates sheer action, action bristling with suspense. 
Errol Flynn, Ronald Reagan and a competent cast are 
directed by Raoul Walsh in this average thriller-diller 
for general patronage. (Warners) 


I LIVE ON DANGER. With the exception of the police, 
practically every profession is engaged in crime detec- 
tion on the screen. The latest vogue in filmland is to 
have radio commentators manifest a genius for crime- 
busting, and this photoplay enlists in the cycle. Chester 
Morris, who chatters over the air-waves, proves that 
Jean Parker’s brother is innocent of a gangster murder, 
by journeying to an abandoned mine and there pouring 
into his microphone the confession of the real killer, just 
before the mine blows up. This episodic adult film, di- 
rected by Sam White, moves along slowly in the early 
reels, speeds up before the end. (Paramount) 


APACHE TRAIL. MGM has turned in something new 
under the sun—Lloyd Nolan is a Western. This fast- 
moving adventure picture, directed by Richard Thorpe, 
features the Wild West and monster Apache raids, and 
presents Lloyd as a bandit, his brother, William Lundi- 
gan, as the head of an outpost. William and Donna Reed 
are in love. When the Apaches, who are after bad-man 
Lloyd, prepare to assault the post, Lloyd saves the situa- 
tion by giving himself up to the Indians, who dispatch 
him. Families which relish Westerns will find this one 
exciting. (MGM) JOHN A. TOOMEY 




















CORRESPONDENCE 











ANTIDOTE FOR UGLINESS 


Eprtor: This morning, after reading the newspaper head- 
lines, and feeling too low to read it through, I thought 
I’d try buying a magazine I’d never read before. 

My eyes lighted on your periodical and I bought it. 
It was a rare pleasure to read the articles, the excellent 
poetry, and feel the bad taste of world ugliness leave 
me as I read through the pages. 

It’s been a most enjoyable morning—thanks to you. 

New York, N. Y. Mrs. R. J. BROWN 


CHRIST THE WORKER 


Eprtror: While Father Hennrich (America, Correspon- 
dence, July 11) is not alone in questioning the legitimacy 
of the title, “Christ the Worker,” we feel that we are 
on perfectly safe ground in using it. 

In the first place, Holy Scripture speaks of Our Lord 
as “The Carpenter” (Mark vi, 31) and as “the Son of 
the Carpenter” (Matthew xiii, 55). Again, the fact that 
Christ was a laborer has been the constant tradition of 
the Church. Justin Martyr, who lived very close to 
Christ’s own time, describes Him as making plows and 
yokes. Practically every scriptural exegete who has 
come after Justin has confirmed this opinion. 

In his life of Christ, Saint Bonaventure, who openly 
professes to narrate nothing which “is not evidently con- 
firmed by the Holy Scriptures or the tradition of the 
Fathers,” assures us that He busied Himself “in the most 
servile work.” From the host of modern scriptural schol- 
ars who confirm the tradition, LeCamus, Maas and Fil- 
lion might be named. Any number of others, ancient and 
modern, could be summoned on brief notice. But even 
were there no tradition on the matter we could be sure 
that Christ was a worker from the very existence of the 
Jewish law requiring every man to learn some trade. 

It has been asked if any responsible theologian or 
liturgist ever used or advocated this title. The answer 
should appear clearly from the following facts: 

His Holiness, Pope Benedict XV, gave Papal approba- 
tion to the Association of Workers dedicated to Christ 
the Worker, and raised the organization to the status of 
an International Confraternity. His successor, Pope Pius 
XI, urged the Swiss priest, Abbé Schuh, to do all in his 
power to promote the devotion to Christ the Worker. 
More than this, at his own suggestion, he had brought 
to him a petition signed by thirty-three Cardinals and 
over five hundred Bishops, urging the creation of a feast 
in honor of Our Lord, under the title of The Worker. 
Again, he gave official sanction to the pious society 
known as “The Apostolic Work of Jesus the Working- 
man.” Finally, in his Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno he 
speaks of “Him Who being in the form of God, chose to 
become a carpenter among men, and to be known as the 
Son of a Carpenter” and in Divini Redemptoris he uses 
almost the same words when he says that “Christianity 
. .. adores the Son of God, made Man for love of man 
and become not only ‘the Son of a Carpenter’ but Him- 
self ‘a Carpenter’.” 

Add to this the fact that but three years ago in our 
own country, seventeen Bishops and Archbishops in- 
cluded their names among those of hundreds of thou- 
sands of the faithful who were again petitioning the 
Holy Father for the establishment of the Feast. The 
combination of all these facts seems to indicate clearly 
that responsible theologians have placed their imprima- 
tur on this title. 

The third difficulty proposed by the correspondent is 
the most difficult to answer. It regards “dogmatical 


foundation upon which the title must rest in order to be 
licitly used.” Since Father Oswald von Nell-Breuning, 
that eminent interpreter of the mind of Pius XI, has 
already given us the answer to this difficulty, we will 
content ourselves by giving his opinion: 


During the greater part of His life, Christ worked 
with His hands; He carried on a trade. Thus, the 
activity which filled the greatest part of the life of 
the Word Incarnate is the same as is carried on by 
the unnumbered masses of our modern manual 
workers. For this reason the laborer can rightly and 
with true spiritual benefit worship the Word Incar- 
nate toiling as a symbol of his own activity. But 
Christ Our Lord was not a laborer in the sense of 
an employe or wage-earner. Socially, He is, there- 
fore, no closer to the proletarian class than to any 
other social group. Christ worked and suffered sor- 
row, need and want and in this respect all whose life 
is similar may look up to Him. But for one particu- 
lar social group to take possession of Christ, so to 
speak, and to use Him as a leader in the fight, be it 
for the interest of the proletarian class, or the aims 
of any other group, is a degradation of the Incar- 
nate God. . . . The idea of liturgically worshiping 
God Incarnate at His work is beautiful and well 
founded. At a future time the Church will probably 
give consideration to the introduction of such a 
feast. It has introduced the feast of Christ the King, 
without thereby taking possession of Christ for the 
monarchists, as against the republicans. At some 
time it can also introduce a feast of Christ the 
Worker without thereby placing Christ into the pro- 
letarian, anti-capitalistic class front. However, as 
long as there remains even the slightest possibility 
of such one-sided interpretation, the Church will 
hardly do more than foster clarification and pene- 
tration of the idea. 

JOHN W. Maaan, S.J. 
Assistant Director, 
Crown Heights School 


Brooklyn, N. Y. of Catholic Workmen. 


SO, WHERE ARE WE? 


Eprror: Please give us more—much more—by William A. 

Donaghy. His The Index in an All-Out War (AMERICA, 

ne 20), was altogether delightful, and instructive to 
t. 

I intend to keep my eye on him because I believe he 
has the makings of an essayist to equal Father Feeney 
of Fish on Friday, et al. 

Wilmington, Dela. W. E. F. Smitru 
Eprror: My thanks to William A. Donaghy for revealing 
what is in the mind of a priest when he unfortunately 
comes across one whose type does not give promise of 
brilliant conversation. 

I was reminded (by contrast) of If Neighbors Were 
Friends, ’Twould Be a Better World (America, November 
22, 1941). The author, a priest, seemed hurt because per- 
sons whose faces he knew, did not seem eager or did not 
want to know him. I believed that I was included in this 
reference and I vowed that I would never forgive myself. 
I had sat beside the priest a short while before but did 
not speak. I had known that my remarks would be 
threadbare and my conversation flat. And I did not want 
him to have to speak to me if he would rather not. 

Now, thanks to W. A. D., I can hope that the priest 
was relieved when I did not seem eager to speak to him. 

New York, N. Y. E. BRENNAN 
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Invocation 
be O Madonna and Saints of the Mass, 





pray that assistance at the daily 


Sacrifice may increase. 50 days 











For 
The Newly Ordained Priest 


LOOKING ON JESUS 


by Paul L. Blakely, S.J. 


The full beauty and simplicity of the Gospel 
story applied to the problems and complexities 
of the twentieth century through interpretation 
of the Sunday Gospels throughout the year. 


$1.00 
THEN JESUS SAID 
by Paul L. Blakely, S.J. 


A second volume of meditations and reflections 
on the Gospels of the Feast-Days as well as the 
Sundays throughout the year. $1.50 
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EVENTS 


LAUDING the discovery of sleep, Cervantes, years ago, 
declared: “Now, blessings light on him that first in- 
vented this same sleep! It covers a man all over, 
thoughts and all, like a cloak; it is meat for the hungry, 
drink for the thirsty, heat for the cold, and cold for the 
hot. It is the current coin that purchases all the pleas- 
ures of the world cheap, and the balance that sets the 
king and the shepherd, the fool and wise man, even.” .. . 
In issuing this statement, Cervantes revealed a tendency 
that is all too rare in this world. He gave public expres- 
sion to his own gratitude toward an individual who had 
conferred a boon on mankind, and, by implication, called 
on the people generally to manifest similar gratitude. 
. .. For thousands of years, unknown heroes have been 
conferring boons on mankind, while mankind has been 
accepting the boons and forgetting the boon-givers. . . . 
It is regrettable that Cervantes contented himself with 
calling attention to the inventor of sleep, and did not 
pay tribute to numerous other forgotten contributors to 
human welfare, whose creations still are lightening the 
burdens of men around the globe. . . . Cervantes, so to 
speak, could have laid a wreath on the tomb of the un- 
known inventor of buttons, of shoes, of brushes. He 
could have eulogized, in stirring words, the discoverer of 
the toothpick, the developer of the shoe-lace, the genius 
who first conceived the shoe-horn. . . . Cervantes, how- 
ever, elected otherwise. It is not for us to judge his 
motives and censure him. There may have been cogent 
reasons, interwoven in the milieu in which he lived, 
which induced him to utter an encomium about the in- 
ventor of sleep and to utter nothing whatever concern- 
ing the other obscure contributors to the progress of 
mankind. .. . 


There is one great category of creations highly beneficial 
to men, the discoverers of which receive little or no 
appreciation. This category consists of proverbs. .. . 
What person today about to guide himself by the wis- 
dom in a proverb feels the slightest gratitude to the 
maker of the saying? . . . And yet, every day, millions 
are being saved from disastrous errors by ancient max- 
ims. . . . To understand adequately what a boon these 
creations are, one must envisage the plight of people 
who lived in pre-proverb eras. . . . In the years antece- 
dent to the birth of the now well-known maxim: “A 
bird in the hand is worth two in the bush,” individuals 
possessed no criterion in the matter. They could never 
be certain how many birds in the bush a bird in the hand 
was worth. ... Before the axiom: “Rolling stones gather 
no moss,” originated, young men of nomadic tendencies 
simply could not know that indulgence in their desires 
for a roving career would add up to no moss. It was 
probably some tragic personage who, after a life of 
rolling, uttered the maxim and thus saved millions of 
others down through the ages from a mossless fate... . 
The proverb: “A liar should have a good memory,” has 
undoubtedly prevented multitudes of persons with poor 
memories from indulging in mendacious activities. .. . 
The number of individuals who would have talked them- 
selves into serious trouble but for the apothegm: “A 
closed mouth catches no flies,” must be large. 


Thanks to the makers of proverbs, even the schoolboy 
today knows it is better not to count chickens before 
they are hatched. He knows that crime does not pay, 
that honesty is the best policy. ... This by no means all. 
. . . The modern schoolboy likewise knows that we all 
have sufficient strength to endure the misfortunes of 
others; that no man is a hero to his valet; that it is 
fatuous to put all the eggs in one basket; that everyone 
should look before leaping. . . . How unappreciative we 
all are of the proverb-makers! THE PARADER 














